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HOLLAND SONS, Ltd. 
| 9, Mount Street. Grosvenor Square, W. 

e Artistic Decorators and Designers 

Makers of High-Class Furniture 
Old Carved Panelling and other Furnishings of the famous periods carefully reproduced. 
Designs Prepared forthe Complete Decoration & Furnishing of Town & Country Houses. 

Tel.: Gerrard 5204. 


BY SPECIAL 


ADJUSTABLE REST - CHAIRS 


To Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
To His Majesty The late KING EDWARD Vi! 
To His Majesty THE KING OF SPAIN. 


ENGINEERS 
APPOINTMENT 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the button and the back is locked. 

The Arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
Nee The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and 
i j can be used asa footstool. When not in use it slides 
be under the seat. 


GEORGE JENNINGS 


The Front Table, Electric Light attachment, Reading NEW WEST END SHOW ROOMS: 


Desk, and Side Tray are adjustable and removable. 


a Catalogue C 14 of Adjustable Chairs Free 


these conveniences, or that 46, DOVER STREET, 


is exceptionally deep, with spring PICC ADILLY, W. 


OFFICES, WORKS & SHOWROOMS: 


. 63 to 67, Lambeth Palace Ro", 
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FRENCH DECORATIONS SUPPLEMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE domestic architecture of England at the present 
day is probably the most living and progressive 
ef our arts, and the one in which foreign countries 
are most ready to acknowledge our success and to 
follow our lead. The interior decoration of our 

ses has not, however, always kept pace with the advance 
architecture. The architect has sometimes been 
aaa to confine himself to the plans and elevations, and to 
oo the internal treatment of the rooms to look after itself. 
the ‘cling has been gaining ground that artistic 
as important for the interior as the exterior 
and one symptom of the increasing interest in 
as been the widespread desire to recapture the 
decorated in other ages and countries. 

nothing seems easier than to reproduce the 


treatment 
of the ho 
the subje: 
charm ol 


st s 
aon te a room that has been seen and admired ; 
but, in fa the attempt to do so is by no means always 
crowned success. And if disappointments of this 
kind are be avoided, the designer and his employer 


o the full the differences necessarily existing 


must reali : 
conditions attending the creation of model 


between 


and copy. —, 
rs ol ‘xe principal of these differences lies in the changed 


conception the scope of decoration. We have fallen into 
the wav of »-garding such decoration as we accord our rooms, 
merely as a background, and think them severe to the verge 
of discomfort if we have not fully draped the windows and their 
embrasures with curtains, spread the floor with carpets and 
rugs, hung pictures on the walls, distributed furniture with a 
lavish hand in every available position and loaded every 
coign of vantage with ornaments and bric-a-brac. But the 
great decora- 
tors of the 
past had no 
such idea of 
the necessity 
for so many 
Su p ernumer- 
ary articles. 
The craving 
for them only 
began with 
the early nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury. Jane 
Austen dates 
it for us in 
Persuasion,” 
in the de- 
scription of 
the ‘‘old- 
fashioned 
square par- 
lour’’ at 
Upper Cross 
“with a small 
carpet and 
shining floor 
to which the 
present 
daughters of 
the house 
were gradu- 
ally giving the 
proper cir of 
FRANCIS !, CHIMNEY-PIECE AT CHEMAZE, Confusion by 
a grand piano- 
lorte and a harp, flower stands, and little tables placed in 
every directic: The portraits against the wainscot 

seemed to be staring in astonishment.” 
The increasing simplicity of decoration in the late eighteenth 
ay Prob..iv contributed to this change of view, but it 
Was only gravally that it ousted the older conception of 
decoration omplete in itself without the addition of 
a ts. Previously the decoration and the room 
hers aa The entire room constituted an artistic 
“na single scheme in which every portion 
part of the .;; actor, the sculpture which might form 
the palatine muney-piece or overdoors, or stand in niches, 
« “ae ich might be applied to walls and ceilings, 
need tee brocades, or even wall-papers, might be 
m the panelling, just as much as the ornamental 


framework or the actual structural features. This attitude 
of bygone ages to decoration, which is part of the heritage of 
the Renaissance, is one which we seldom take at the present 
day, and, unless we are prepared to adopt it, we should be 
extremely cautious in attempting to revive styles which arose 
under its influence. It is, in fact, one element in the whole 
difference in atmosphere, social conditions and habits of life 
which separates our own from any historical period, a difference 
which increases proportionately with the length of time which 
separates us from that period. If this be the case with old 
English decoration, our caution should be even greater in the 
case of another country, for there, even if it be our nearest 
neighbour, divergences in racial temperament and climate, in 
social and political institutions, all contribute to widen the gulf. 

Another thing which should also give us pause is the 
consideration that most of the examples of decoration to which 
we have access are to be found in Royal palaces, public buildings 
or the mansions of the great, where not only was the mode 
of life alien from that of most of us, but such a concourse of 
artistic talent was available as only the wealthiest could hope to 
command at the present day. For the beautification of Fontaine- 
bleau, for example, Francis I. could summon from Italy the 


FRANCIS Il. PANELLING. 
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FRANCIS I. DOORWAY AT _ BLOIS. 


pupils of Raphael and Michael Angelo to paint his walls and 
adorn them with masterpieces of modelling, while superintend- 
ing an army of assistant painters and stucco-workers, a Cellini 
to cast bronzes, a Girolamo della Robbia to work in majolica ; 
while Henry IJ. employed one of the most eminent architects 


of the day, Philibert de l’Orme, to design panelled ceiling: 
and chimney-pieces. ngs 

Under Louis XIV., again, the decoration of 
palaces, and particularly of Versailles, was an Organised depart 
ment of the Royal service, with the architects Le Ware ' 
J. H. Mansart and the painter Le Brun at its head. while 2 
the most distinguished names in French art are to be found 
among the list of their collaborators, and the Royal { 


the Royal 


the Gobelins was turning out to Le Brun’s design objects aa 
fittings of the most varied character for the same Purpose, Ip 
the case of private patrons, who were generally persons of in. 
portance, such as Cardinal Richelieu, the finan Minister 
Fouquet, or Lauzun the eccentric and not too forward lover of 
La Grande Mademoiselle, things were organised on 4 similar 
if slightly less extended, scale. In England co; rehensive 
enterprises ot alike nature have been much le: frequent 
Such organised schemes of decoration as those | crried on 
under Henry VIII. at Nonesuch, Charles I. at W) hal] and 


CHIMNEY-PIECE AT FONTAINEBLEAU. HENRY II 


William III. at Hampton Court, or, in the eighteenth centur) 
at Somerset House, are decidedly the exception. 

It is obvious that, outside the ranks of millionaires, !\ 
people at the present day can hope to decorate their houses 0 
such asystem. Nor, if they could, would the results be likely te 
be satisfactory. To so large an extent has the practice of decors 
tion been divorced from that of the fine arts, and so greatl 
has real solidarity among the arts as a whole disappeared, 
that it is impossible to imagine a work carried out under similar 
conditions. If a palace were designed, say, by Mr. Lutyens 
and decorated under the supervision of the President ol the 
Royal Academy by a staff of artists comprising, Say, Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Byam Shaw a» painters 
Mr. Brock, Mr. Drury and Mr. Thorneycroft as sculptors 


with the aid of the most noted plaster, metal and \ d workers 
of the day, they could only work harmoniously ‘ether, . 
produce a harmonious result, if subjected to a co’ | so might 
that they would certainly refuse to submit to It. +s 

Are we then to conclude that the study of b) “one styles 
of decoration is therefore a useless, if not a per ous ps 
Assuredly not. For, having no style of our own, 
thing to gain from a study of the ways in whic: yen 
of other days tackled the problems before them. Wt We — 
realise is that our problems cannot in any case Pprech® 
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‘| is acknowledged that for Country House Lighting nothing can 
compare with Electricity. Eminently desirable from a hygienic 


point of view, it also lends itself to artistic arrangement, and is by far 
the safest illuminant in every respect, especially as regards fire risk. 


The Lamp 


The unique advantages of Electric Lighting can only be fully realized 
when theright lampsare used ; therefore it behoves all users of Electric 
Light toexercise care in discriminating as to which lamp they purchase. 


Time and universal experience have proved 


to be the BEST lamp produced by the Electrical Industry ofthis = 
or any other country. <= 
It is necessarily of importance where current is generated independ- Na 


ently to select the most economical lamp. It cannot be denied, » © 
OSRAM is by far the most economical lamp on the market. i 


The Fittings 


G.E.C. Electric Light Fittings are manufactured in all types to j 
suit all styles of Decorations. f 


Replicas are made from genuine antique models in our possession. j 


Special attention is called to the G.E.C. system of indirect lighting 
—quite the latest and most approved form of artificial illumination. 
A very wide range of superb designs are now available, and it 
behoves all who are considering a new installation to closely 
investigate before deciding upon any other style. 


The Plant 


Since the introduction of OSRAM Lamps the Electrical energy 
required for a given candle power has been reduced by 70 per 
cent. and a material reduction effected in the size of equipment 
required and space for same, thus making Electricity a Practical 
Possibility for every Country House—both large and small. G.E.C. 


With 


| 


Hill 


. 4 EQUIPMENTS are economical, efficient, and perfectly reliable. i 
5 In addition to lighting, Electricity can also be adapted to supply 
e Power for ventilating fans, motor driven pumps, wood saws, etc., etc. 


Illustrated Descriptive Bulletin (No. 4), containing Particulars and 
Prices of G.E.C. COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS, post free on request. 


Vhlesale Only) 


" = = THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Head Office : 67, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Bra.ches :—Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Cardiff, Newcastle, Dublin, Belfast, 
Brivol, Swansea, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, Hull, Southampton, etc. 
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Son 


(3) Makers of Fittings 


for 
Electric Lighting, 
Petrole, or Sas 


Show Rooms 


Yarada y 


Gorks Mary fe bone 


RN | CASEMENTS 


= 59 Berners Street, London, W. 


“ The advantages of using a paint which 
contains an effective Microbe destroyer are 
obvious. A distinct advantage is the 
readiness with which it may be cleaned 
without iniuring it. 1 hope that the demand 
for Hall's Sanitary Washable Distemper 
may be equal to its undoubted merits.’ 


SISSONS BROTHERS & COMPANY, LIMITED, HULL. 
Liverpool: 65, Mount Pleasant. 


effect is always 
obtainable with 


HALL’S 
Distemper. 


And you can arrange for it in the comfort of your home. We cheerfully send 
shade card on request, with a beautiful booklet specially prepared to give practical 
help in the usually difficult task of arranging the decoration of different rooms. 

You can have dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, bedrooms, kitchens, etc., 
decorated in beautiful lasting efects with Hall’s—all in perfect good taste, because 


Distemper 


will bring the walls in harmony with furniture and pictures. 
The effects obtained whether in rich deep colourings or light delicate tints, are ** 
largely due to the purity of colours used as to the soft velvety finish which Hall's Distemper 
gives. No other decorative material offers so wide or so varied a range of colourings aS the 
70 shades in Hall's Distemper is made, and special shades can be matched to the ord 
of any firm of decorators. 
Hall's Distemper walls retain their freshness indefinitely—long after wallpapers ha\ 
faded and become dirty. 
London Office : 199" Borough High Street, S.E. 


Reading : 6, Gun Street. Glasgow : 113, Bath Street. 
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the same as those 
of our ancestors, 
and that our 
decoration must 
differ in propor- 
tion to the dif- 
ference ol the 
conditions. In 
other words, 
speaking 
rally, the nearer 
the period our 
own, the more 
fruitful will be 
the lessons It an 
teach us. = 
generalisa’ 
however, an 
only be 1 de 
with impor mt 
reservations, le 
to the fa 5 
that, im cer on 
respects, 
civilisation 14S 
abandoned 1€ 
somewhat at 
cial 
of the eighter th 
returned to the 
simpler life of the previous 
age, and that many of our 
houses belong to it actually or 
in their inspiration. The cases 
in which exact reproduction of 
an old style are advisable are 
extremely few. As a general 
principle they may be limited 
to the decoration of old houses, 
where it is obviously desirable 
that the decoration should be 
in the same key as the building. 
In modern buildings the close- 
ness with which old styles are 
followed should vary with the 
degree in which the architec- 
tural setting approximates to 
the spirit of any former 
period. In houses of no archi- 
tectural character, and where 
structural alterations are im- 
possible, the general propor- 
tions of the rooms must be a 
determining factor in the choice 
of the type of decoration, but 
the reproduction of an old 
English style would be a 
pedantic anachronism, and 
that of an old foreign one even 
worse. In imposing the former 
upon our designer we are 
obliging him to adopt the 
diction of Spenser or Bacon, 
the Spectator or Dr Johnson. 
He would be subjected to the 
trammels of a not wholly 
lamiliar dialect, but he would 
at least be talking English. 
How much greater will be the 
constraint upon his talent if 
we oblige him to speak in the 


of Machiavelli or 

Anosto, Rabelais or Montaigne, 

Racine or Voli aire ! 
Yet 


styles may be 
ot the utmost use to us, particu- 
larly those o France, where 


the pure Sovrhern classic of 
Italy has be: issimilated and 
adapted to climate and 
manners nea... to our own, 
and in borro ig from French 
sources We < be but follow- 
ng an Engli' tradition as old 
Rens.ance. Not to 
dwell upon t - somewhat ob- 
“cure history. i'rench influence 
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VAG 


CHIMNEY-PIECE AND CEILING AT 


CEILING AT OYRON. 


BOURGES. FRANCIS 


LOUIS XIII. 


vii. 


under the 
Tudors, we may 
see how Inigo 
Jones utilised 
French design. 
Some of his 
chimney - pieces, 
at Wilton for 
instance, are 
closely based 
upon the designs 
of Collot and 


Barbet, pub- 
lished about 
1630. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s 


decoration is full 
of suggestions 
from the great 
school of  de- 
signers working 
for Louis XIV. 
The influence of 
Le Brun is 
strongly felt in 
the wo.k of 
Vanbrugh and 
his circle. Many 
of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth 
century monuments and tablets 
in our churches are the un- 
mistakable offspring of slightly 
earlier French design books. 
Some of our Georgian interiors 
show traces of the manner of 
Bérain as well as of the de- 
signers of the Régence and of 
the early years of Louis XV., 
and the Chinoiseries of that 
period soon became the rage 
on this side of the Channel. 
Finally, the affinities of the 
Adam period and the English 
Regency with the styles of 
Louis XVI. and the Empire 
are too close to be altogether 
accidental. 

Much, in fact, may be 
learnt from the methods of our 
own decorators in utilising their 
French sources. It is to be 
remembered that in doing so 
they were drawing upon con- 
temporary artists, or at most 
those of the last generation, 
who had worked under similar 
conditions to their own, and, 
again, that they practically 
never copied literally, selecting 
only what they needed and 
rejecting what they deemed 
inapplicable. To take but one 
instance : our Georgian decora- 
tors were strongly attracted 
by the gracefulness of the 
“rocaille’” and scrollwork of 
the rococo style, but they could 
seldom bring themselves to 
the complete fluidity and ex- 
clusively curvilinear treatment 
which characterised the designs 
of a Boffrand or a Meissonnier. 
Thus the rococo motives which 
are introduced with pretty effect 
into many English ceilings, as, 
for example, in some of the old 
residential houses in Theobald’s 
Road, now used as offices, are 
usually kept in check by the 
solid rectilinear framework of 
the massive cornice of Georgian 
tradition. 

Regarded as a subject for 
study, the French school of 
decoration offers a great advan- 
tage over that of all other 
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Beautiful Easter Gifts at J.C. Vickery's 


AT ALL PRICES FROM HALF-A-GUINEA UPWARDS 


Easter Eggs covered Silk or Suede to take any size present. 
You are invited to call and see the Novelties; or 
illustrations and prices will be sent on application. 


Charming Jewellery 

Gold & Gem Crosses 

Choice Stone Animals & Birds 
Gold Bags. Cigar & Cigarette Cases 
Hand Bags. Motor Bags 


U.C.VICMERY Smart Watches. Tortoiseshell 
Etc., Etc. 


Gifts Illustrated: 


1. Bell Push. Charming Novelty. Lovely white Onyx Rabbit with Ruby 
Collar and Pearl Drop, pulling Rock Crystal Bell, suspended from Carved Green 
Jade tree trunk, the whole mounted on Green Jade Base . . £16 0 O 


2. Gold Powder Puff and Mirror Case, set gems forming the 
word “ Dearest,” £2 2 0. :: Without gems, £1 10 O 


3. A lovely new engine-turned Sterling Silver Cigarette Case, 
very flat. For one row—size 58in. by 3¥in., £415 0; also smaller, 
38in. by 2}in., £2 15 0. Fortworows—size 3}in. by 2}in., £3 3 0 
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AIR GAS 


A PERFECT MACHINE FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES & ESTATES. 


| Over 10,000 rag Laitte Patent. 


Acknowledged the Best 
Results Guaranteed. 


Gas always available for Light. 
eat, or Geyser. 


Easily installed in any house 
Advice, Booklets and 
Estimates Free. 


_PETROL AIR GAS 


Electric Lighting 


Country Houses. 


H. Drury Lavin, Esq., writes from 
The Old House, Sonning, Berks, under 
date 15th Feb., 1913 :-— 


“ 7 should be glad to know what sort ZZ3 
of price would be charged for sending 7Z8 
down a mechanic to the above address 

to take down and re-erect a 34 hp. Z 
Aster Electric Lighting Petrol Z : 
Motor. It has been running for Zar Vv 
three years now without trouble, 4 AK 


NY 


and wants the big end taking up, also 
possibly other minor adjustments.” 


Write us To-day for 
Illustrated Bcoklet B. 


The Aster Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


SAFETY LICHT, Ltd., 118, Victoria London, 


"Phone : City 7799. Tel: “ Lumivis, London 
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countries. 
We are not 
restricted to 
the extant ex- 
amples of 
actually exe- 
cuted work, 
numerous and 
excellent as 
they are. In 
no country did 
the interest in 
decoration 
give rise to so 
ample a crop 
of drawn and 
engraved de- 
signs for in- 
ternal decora- 
tion. Even 
Italy pro- 
duced nothing 
comparable, 
Italian in- 
terest centre- 
ing rather on 
church or on 
theatrical and 
other forms of 
spectacular 
design, while 
in England 
published de- 
LOUIS XIIi. DOORWAY AT FONTAINEBLEAU. are 

finitely rarer. 
These scarcely begin before the late seventeenth century, and 
are usually a mere adjunct to books on building generally, 
such as Isaac Ware’s ‘“‘Complete Body of Architecture,”’ 
John Gibbs’ “ Rules for Drawing” or the works of the 
brothers Adam. In France, on the other hand, to mention 
only names not already quoted, the sixteenth century yields 
the great output of Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, in- 
cluding many internal features and details, the early 
seventeenth the works of Francint and Abraham _ Bosse. 
Then follows the inexhaustible treasure of the two Le Pautres 
and the two Marots, of Watteau and his school, of the Man- 
sarts and Blondel and Pineau, while after the classical revival 
we are almost overwhelmed in the abundance of matter offered 
us by Neufforge, Delafosse, Prieur and a hundred others. The 


CHIMNEY-P'-E AT HAUTEFORT. TRANSITION LOUIS XIII. 


TO LOUIS XIV. 


sources of fertility, however, seem to have been dried up by the 
Revolution, and the long and glorious list ends meagrely but 
still nobly with Prudhon and Percier and Fontaine. 

If designs such as those indicated are invaluable to the pro- 
fessional decorator, examples of executed work are of more 
general interest to the lay public, and it is by the latter that 
this article will be illustrated. By their means we are enabled 
to go back further than the designers take us—a generation 
before du Cerceau set up his studio in Orleans to the first days 
of the Renaissance. 


FRANCIS I AND HENRY IL. 


HE history of modern decoration in France begins in 

I those wonderful last years of the fifteenth century 
which saw the discovery of the New World and = so 

many other events that were momentous for the future 
of the Old. It was then that Frenchmen discovered a new 


LOUIS XIII. DOOR AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


world of art, when so many of them—courtiers, prelates 
and private gentlemen, as well as soldiers—traversed Italy 
in the train of Charles VIII., on his madcap expedition to claim 
the throne of Naples. And what a world it was! Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Siena and the lesser cities of Tuscany and 
Upper Italy—even the less creative centres like Genoa and Rome 
and Naples—were so many hives a-buzz with artistic activity. 
Everywhere were to be seen splendid buildings recently finished 
or still building, stately rooms and churches glowing from 
the brushes of the most brilliant school of painters that ever 
glorified this earth, gardens laid out with balustrades and clipped 
box trees, where marble statues gleamed among orange groves 
and cypresses, and fountains spouted in marble basins. 
It was not, it may well be imagined, the austere beauties 
of Florence with her half-fortress mansions of rock-faced masonry 
that captivated the Northerners, but the palaces of Venice in 
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their opalescent marble sheath- 
ing, the Pavian Certosa with its 
church front wrought like a rich 
casket of goldsmith’s work, the 
enchanted gardens of Naples, 
and the carved ceilings, the 
painted walls, the inlaid panel- 
ling which no building of im- 
portance lacked from end to 
end of the peninsula. It was, 
in fact, the sensuous and decora- 
tive side of Italian art which 
struck them. and it was left to 
another generation to appreciate 
its more intellectual qualities. 

So it happened that when 
a colony of Italians was induced 
by promises of ample pay to PANEL IN GILT LEAD 
transplant its energies to the 
banks of the Loire, it consisted chiefly of painters, carvers and 
jewellers, workers in enamelled bronze and coloured terra-cotta, 
inlayers of wood and makers of rich furniture, designers of 
gardens and of garden accessories ; while of the two designers of 
buildings which it comprised, one was told off to install 
incubators of his invention and to run the Royal poultry farm, 
and the other mainly to carry out works of engineering. Thus 
in France Renaissance decoration was the forerunner of 
Renaissance architecture. 

The change thus initiated did not mean merely the exchange 
of one type of ornament and detail for another, but the introduc- 
tion of a new method of decoration. The Gothic method 
was to build rooms in which the whole structure stood revealed 
and decoration was applied to each structural feature. The 
doorways, the window-frames, the timbers of the ceiling, or the 
groins and bosses of the vaulting were carved, painted and gilded. 
The walls were occasionally plastered and painted, and partly 
panelled, but more usually hung with arras when in use, and at 
other times left bare. After the advent of the Italians it became 
more usual to consider the decoration of the whole room as a 
complete scheme, for which the structural members formed 
merely a 
necessary 

4 framework 

in its entirety. 
For example, 
the walls 
would often be 
panelled all 
over oT 
covered with 
decorative 
painting 
divided up 
into compart- 
ments, and the 
actual timbers 
of the floor 
above would 
be concealed 
by a panelled 
ceiling, such 
as that in 
the Hotel 
Lallemand at 
Bourges. 
Such com- 
plete schemes, 
however, were 
for the most 
part long re 
served for 
halls of State 
and the pri- 
vate apart- 
ments of the 
great, while 
apartments of 
dignity, 
such as guard- 
rooms and 
the dwelling- 
rooms of 
LOUIS XIV. CHIMNEY-PIECE AT DIJON humbler folk, 


patterns like that 


obsolete. 
Till near the 


some admixture oj 
the decoration used 
the great staircase . 
dun, the newel 
tracery with p 
cusped heads; bu: 
AT VERSAILLES. LOUIS XIV. which carry it 
posite capitals, and 
in the centre of the panel is of an Italian chara: 
reign of Francis I. such Gothic features disappear, 
only semi-circular or flat tops to panels and opening. 
out this period, and up till 1535 or thereabouts, t! 
remains small in scale. The panelling, whether 
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still had bare walls 
with the cheaper sorts 
hangings and open cei] 
livened with simple 
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LOUIS XIV. ROOM IN HOTEL LAUZUN, PARIS 


doors or of ceilings, is divided up into a number of small com 
partments of equal size, decorated with similar but varied devices 


usually of the arabesque type, of which the doorwo) 


gives an example. Catharine de’ Medici’s Closet int + 
most dell- 


ith colour 


leads is panel'ed in this manner. The ornament i 
cately cut and in low relief, and is often enhanced 
and gilding. The pilasters which flank doorways and 

of windows are often panelled in circles and loz 
chimney-piece, which is the most richly decorate: 
a room, consists of a rather top-heavy mantel 

insufficient-looking supports, as in the example f 
de Chemazé This is a reminiscence of the tin 

mantel was made of some light material, such a- 
daub, which required no great strength in the fixin; 


at Blois 


which it 


mullions 


7es. The 
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rried on 
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hen the 
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After 1530, When Francis was devoting his attention to the 
; if Fontainebleau, and for that purpose was importing 
fresh batches of Italian artists, the aspect of decoration began 
to change, as it had done in Italy some time before. These 
irtists were no longer men trained in the school of North Italy, 
: love of minute and over-elaborate ornament, but in 
that of Rome, where Bramante and Raphael had inaugurated 
a bolder, less finicky manner. A wall or door or ceiling now 
began to be set out with a large, striking central compartment 
_4 circle, an octagon or rectangle, enclosed in a boldly empha- 
ised frame, and round this smaller compartments, less strongly 
accentuate! would be grouped, enhancing its importance 
without distracting the attention. This is the main character 
which distinguishes the style of Henry II. from that of 


decoration 


with its 


Francis |. It is part of a general growth in scale, in which 
omament nd sculpture partake in their bolder projection. 


DOORWAY AT INVALIDES. LATE LOUIS 


XIV 


Another 
c haracteristic 
is the use of a 
great variety 
of delicately 


devised _ bor- 
ders of the 
“key” and 


interlacing 
patterns. The 
chimney-piece 
in the Ball- 


room at Fon- 
tainebleau 
illustrates 
these 


points. 
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DOORS AT 


BRECY. EARLY LOUIS NIV, 

Marbles were more freely employed, and 
the Italians of Fontainebleau, I! Rosso 
and Primaticcio, introduced the use of 
stucco, framing their wall paintings in 
ornamental borders in this material, composed 
of figures in the round, garlands and strapwork. 
They were, however, no longer alone in 
the field. A race of French sculptors 
had arisen—Jean Goujon, Germain Pilon 
and Nicolas Bontemps. At Ecouen, too, 
the terrible Anne de Montmorency’s seat, 
is a great chimney-piece partly by Goujon, 
and a_ floor paved with tiles enamelled 
in the Italian manner, but made in France, 


and divided into panels with bands of 
blue. The French arts of Limoges enamel 
and stained glass were also called into 


requisition, as in Diane de Poitiers’ Chapel 
at Anet. 

In decoration of the sixteenth, and to a 
less degree of the following century, the date 
is often proclaimed by the Royal emblems 
and initials, so obligingly interwoven by the 
designers —the, Porcupine of Louis XII., 
the Ermine and Rope Girdle} of Anne of 
Brittany, the Salamander of Francis I., the 
Pierced Swan of his first wife, Claude of 
France, and the Phoenix of her successor, 
Eleanor of Austria, the Crescent and H of 
Henry II., the Broken Fans and Neck- 
laces and tear-quenched flames of the 
widowed Catherine de’ Medici, the Entwined 
Columns of Charles IX. and Triple Crowns 
of Henry III. 

Conditions under which French decora- 
tion of the sixteenth century could be 
suitably used for modern purposes are 
seldom, if ever, likely to occur. The setting 
is, in the first place, alien. The resemblances 
between English and French houses of that 
period are too slight, and the brief and 
limited fashion for a revival of Francis I. and 
Henry II. architecture has long since faded 
away. Too wide a gulf separates us from 
the modes of life, as well as from the artistic 
inspirations and capabilities of that age, to 
allow us to draw suggestions of any but the 
most general character or a mere detail of 
ornament here and there from its decorative 
work. 
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LOUIS XIII. AND 


LOUIS XIV. 
33 al 
Pee HE last third of the sixteenth ce 
century was a period ot al- 
fi most incessant excursions and of 
7% alarums. The Warsof Religion raged in 
~ intermittently from one end of the W 
° land to the other. A time when the th 
Machiavellian brain of Catherine de’ pe 
ae Medici was playing one party against as 
another and making her grand coup 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
> when the Catholic League was % 3 
chasing Henry III. from his capital % . 
and Henry in return murdering the > 
Guises at Blois, to be himself stabbed 
at St. Cloud by a fanatical friar, or { 
when Henry of Navarre was pain- oF 2 
fully carving the way to his throne AE of 

at Arques and Ivry was not one a 
either to encourage refined tastes or 
es. to afford means and leisure for build- < bit 
ing and decoration. The Italian K of 
colony of Fontainebleau had ceased 
; to be. Its members had died or a 
a sought employment where it could pa 
ee be paid for. te 
Under the more settled govern- LOUIS XIV’S STATE BEDROOM AT VERSAILLES. CIRCA 1 we 


ment and revived prosperity of 

“ Henry IV.’s reign, things began to 
ee look up once more. The king him- 
self was as inveterate a builder as 

Francis I., and almost doubled 

. several of the Royal palaces, besides 
3 providing public buildings and laying 
haa out new quarters of Paris. It was 
an age of enterprise on a large scale, 
governed by a spirit of orderliness 
and a love for substantial utility, but 
not one of refined manners or pure 
taste. The men who presided over 
decoration were mostly Frenchmen 
who had studied the more florid 
works of the Italians at Fontaine- 
bleau, or artists from the Low 
Countries trained in the sumptuous 
Flemish variety of the Roman 
baroque. Among these were Am- 
broise Dubois, who worked for 
Henry IV. at Fontainebleau and 
elsewhere, and later on Rubens, 
who decorated a gallery at the 
i Luxembourg for Maria de’ Medici 
(1622-26), the pictures from which 
an are now in the Louvre. We 
; thus find a somewhat fleshy and 
ponderous form of decoration 
ae in vogue in the early seventeenth 
a century, with a decided leaning to 
the grotesque and bizarre. Its chubby 
cherubs and massive swags of vege- 
tables and fruit, its thick-set mould- 
ings coiled up into scrolls, its poly- 
‘ gonal arches and twisted columns, its 
reduplicated broken pediments and 
rita complicated frames are easily recognis- 
2 able without the help of Henry IV.’s 
Hand of Justice and Louis XIIL.’s 
4 Club-bearing Hercules to guide us. 
Most of these things may be observed 
in the door and doorway from Fon- 

tainebleau. The former bears Maria 

de’ Medici’s cypher and was made 

oe about 1635 by the wood-carver 
—eS Gobert. The latter is the gallery 
door in the Trinity Chapel, and dates 
ot from the same period. Perhaps the 
ue most characteristic ornamental form 
of this period is the cartouche, whose 

is elaborate mantlings pervade every 
decorated feature—the sides of door- 

‘ ways and fire openings, the heads of 
panels and the pilasters that separate 

oe them, the beams of the ceilings. 
toe These mantlings are formed to imitate LOUIS XIV.’S STATE BEDROOM AT VAUX-LE-VICOMTE. CIRCA 0. 
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eather softened by boiling, moulded 

bulging shapes, slashed across the bulges, 
a t out and scrolled at the edges. The 
and t Oyron is partly decorated in this 
came * By this time, however, as a rule, 
wo main beams were exposed and the 
only ening spaces plastered or panelled. 
wih al their lack of refinement and repose, 
the designers of that day almost always 
sroduce genuinely decorative effects, fine in 
ee and never weak or finicking. Their 
rooms, however much portions may be over- 
elaborated, are always divided up into bold, 
es by means of strongly marked 
jivisions. he chimney-piece at Hautefort 
is a goo! example of the massive pro- 
portions | wed of the first half of the 
ceventeent! century; but it is free from its 
complex a: | coarse decoration, and therefore 
stands on «ie border-line between the styles 
of Louis X:'f. and Louis XIV. an 

By tly latter years of Richelieu’s rule 
refining in! ences of various sorts had com- 
bined to e! inate what the reigning style had 
of grossne- and excessive complication. A 
new schoc. of artists, many of them reared 
on classics. models in Italy, such as the 
painters Viet and Poussin, and the designers 
tean Mar and Jean Le Pautre, produced 
work of a -urer taste more in harmony with 
the manne’ of an age which had seen the 
inaugurati’) of Salon holding and had learned, 


work in | 


simple ma>- 


LATE LOUIS XIV. ROOM AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


in Mme. c Rambouillet’s blue parlour, to appreciate intel- took place in the course of his reign may be gauged by a 
lectual an! artistic interests. While decoration under Louis comparison of the doors at Havre with those at the Invalides— 
XIV. gained in refinement—the change in this respect that it lost nothing of its heroic and monumental scale. It still 


remained somewhat emphatic, and, as 
may be judged, for example, from the 
rooms at Vaux-le-Vicomte, it rejoiced 
in imposing architectural erections 
loaded with sculpture for its door- 
ways and chimney-pieces, in allegories 
and mythologies for its walls and ceilings, 
in panellings of marble and ornaments of 
steel or gilded bronze. For the life of 
society was becoming more and more con- 
centrated in the performance of the 
elaborate ritual bound up with the cult 
of the Roi Soleil, whose suns and sun- 
flowers now appear among the ornaments. 
The aristocracy spent their energies in 
pacing the never-ending minuet of Court 
functions in flowing periwigs and_full- 
skirted coats, and had no_hankerings 
after the comforts and homely pleasures 
of domesticity. Among the changes 

which this period witnessed were the 

abandonment of stone mullioned windows 
with leaded panes in favour of sash 
4 windows or casements with panes set 
in wooden bars, the widening of door- 
ways to admit of double flaps, the intro- 
duction into wall decoration of mirrors, 
still only procurable in small sheets, and 
the more general use of plaster for ceilings. 
Our illustrations from Vaux-le-Vicomte 
and the Hotel de Lauzun show the 
accompanying changes in the vocabulary 
of decoration. The cartouche, with its 
sprawling leather-work, almost entirely 
disappears, and is replaced by flower and 
foliage motives. The division of wall 
surfaces into a few bold compartments 
of geometrical form and of large scale, 
however, continues in use, and _ these 
panels, as well as the openings, are framed 
in richly carved, but broad and rather be 
heavy mouldings. They often contain | 
paintings, or where tapestries are used, 
these are stretched in them like pictures, 
and no longer merely hung on the walls. 
The ceilings, too, are usually painted, 
sometimes with architectural and aerial 
perspectives, in gilded and enriched 
frames and rise above a deep cove de- 
corated with shields, wreaths or consoles. 

The style of Louis XIV. reached full 
AT VAUX-LE-VICOMTE. LOUIS XIV. DECORATION. development during the Ministry of 
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Mazarin (1643-61). The Cardinal’s man- 
sion, now part of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and the apartments of the 
L Queen-Mother, Anne of Austria, at the 
: Louvre, were decorated in the manner 
described; but they were eclipsed by the 
splendours of the Hétel de Lambert 
Thorigny in the Ile St. Louis, where all 
the most celebrated artists of the day 
collaborated, and those of the Chateau 
of Vaux-le-Vicomte, where Charles Le 
Brun, not long returned from Rome, 
put forth his powers to such purpose 
that, on the fall of his employer, the too 
ambitious Fouquet, he was taken into the 
Bs Royal service, and soon ruled supreme 
over the decoration and furnishing of all 
the Royal residences. One of our illus- 
trations shows the bedroom prepared for 
Louis on the occasion of the celebrated 
fétes of Vanx, but which the King, 
already determined on his host’s downfall, 
had the delicacy not to occupy. The 
Galerie d’Apollon, in the Louvre, where 
Le Brun began work in 1662, and the 
similar Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, 
which he finished in 1684, stand at the 
opening and close of his period of greatest 
activity, which corresponds with the most 
brilliant and successful period of Louis’ 
personal rule. A large part of the State 
Apartments at Versailles, decorated from 
his designs at this time by a numerous 


? 


and cosmopolitan staff of artists, are ROOM AT FONTAINEBLEAU WITH LOUIS XV. CORNICE \ ND 
still intact, or nearly so; but his LOUIS XVI. PANELLING. 

masterpiece, the King’s Staircase, or 

Degré des  Ambassadeurs,” was destroyed the they are in the main free from the overloading, resi. ssness and 
eighteenth century to make room for Mme. de Pompadour's other faults of taste which often mark contempor.y work iy 
theatre. With all their sumptuousness and pomposity, well Italy and other countries. A remarkable feature of them is 
adapted to express the splendour of the premier Court of Europe, the variety of materials used in their composition. Marbles 
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LATER LOUIS XV. PANELLING, HOTEL DE SOUBISE, PARIS. 


of various colours, white and veined white, grey and black. 
light and dark greens, mauve, pink and red were used for the 
panellings, dadoes and pilasters, the broad, moulded archi- 
traves of the doorways and chimney-pieces, and originally 
also for the floors, though these have generally since been 
replaced by the warmer parquet. The woodwork of the doors 
is delicately carved. The ceilings, too, are partly framed 
in carved wood, but partly also in modelled stucco. The 
fittings of doors and windows are in steel of fine workmanship, 
the capitals of the columns in bronze, the panels over the doors 
in chased lead and other enrichments in chased tin, most of 
the metal-work being enhanced with gilding. 

The typical examples of the style of Louis XIV. are usually 
to be found in palaces, and, indeed, it was for such that it was 
evolved. This being so, it can scarcely be expected that it 
should be of wide utility as a model for modern imitation ; 
yet, if existing examples of a simpler type are few or difficult 
of access, we may find models of a simpler kind, though of 
kindred character, here and there among the engraved designs 
of the period, as, for instance, in those of that magnificent 
draughtsman, Daniel Marot, whom the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes drove into exile to take service with Dutch William, 
and in those of Pierre Le Pautre. In its general proportions, 
broad, massive and stately, this type of work would by no 


means be out of place in English houses of the late seventeenth 
and early hteenth centuries, which were indeed indebted to 
French m.onee, both for their architecture and decoration, 
oa mm buildings of a similar character. Much the same 


if the style of Louis XIII., if freed from its more 
grotesque 4 extravagant elements. In anv case, it could 


only be to . limited number of the apartments of a modern 
house tha: -ither style could be applicable. In the drawing- 
om or | oir or bedroom they are hardly compatible with 
ae aste, though effective use might more appro- 


ade of them in billiard-rooms, dining-rooms and 


halls of th re stately sort. 
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REGENCY AND LOUIS XV. 


N no country did changes of style in decoration follow a 

] more gradual and orderly course of development than 
in France, and though for convenience the various phases 

are labelled 
after kings 
and _ rulers, 
they seldom 
tally in point 
of duration 
with the rule 
of the poten- 
tates whose 
names they 
bear. Long 
before Louis 
XIV. made 
his exit from 
the gorgeous 
stage on 
which he had 
so long played 
the leading 
rdle decora- 
tion was drift- 
ing into other 
lines. The 
change cor- 
responds 
rather with 
the disappear- 
ance of Le 
Brun than 


With that of RoUND DRAWING-ROOM, PETIT TRIANON, 
his master. TRANSITION LOUIS XV. TO LOUIS XVL. 
Under Jules 

Hardouin Mansart, the architect who did more than any other 
to give Versailles its final shape, decoration shows signs of aiming 
at slightly less ponderous and formal effects. Mirrors, which could 
now be obtained in larger sheets, took the place of the monu 
mental erections hitherto thought indispensable over the 
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fireplace, and from this time onwards the chimney-piece gives 
place to a relatively insignificant, but often beautifully designed, 
marble surround and shelf. Louis XIV.’s own bedroom offers 
a case in point. Then in decorative painting, as, for example, 
in the designs of Bérain, a more playful manner came into 
vogue. Goats and monkeys, harlequins and columbines make 
a jovial irruption among the Bellonas and Minervas, and frisk 
among slender trellis-work, and heavy garlands give place to 
dainty sprays. 

The disillusioned last years of the old king brought ever 
less inducements to society to put up with the tedium of the 
starched etiquette of Court life, when its presiding genius was 
the prudish Mme. de Maintenon and its diversions consisted 
in a monotonous round of State or religious ceremonies. The 
courtiers began to forsake the formal splendours of Versailles, 
so far as they dared, and to make themselves comfortable at 
home. Under the regency of the easy-going Orleans they 
plunged into a whirl of dissipation and frivolity. Everything 
that savoured of formality, bombast or even academic precision 
was thrown to the winds. The one aim was to have comfort, 
liveliness, amusement, sans géne. Everything ponderous, rigid 
or solemn was banished from interiors which were no longer 
the scene of stately functions, but of witty conversation, gay 
badinage and frivolous revels. Mansart’s brother-in-law and 
successor, 
Robert de 
Cotte, was 
one of the 
first to inau- 
gurate this 
new and more 
informal type 
of decoration 
in the glitter- 
ing Galerie 
Dorée of the 
Hotel de 
Toulouse, now 
Banque de 
France. Ona 
more homely 
scale the little 
room at Fon- 
tainebleau of 
our illustra- 
tion shows the 
change in pro- 
gress in Louis 
XIV.’s_ last 
years. But 
informality 
was soon 
carried much 
further than 
this. All 
heavy archi- 
tectural mem- 
bers and 
strong pro- 
jections were 
banished, and 
with them 
straight lines and pure geometrical forms, such as rectangles, 
octagons and circles. The angles of rooms were rounded 
off, and the ceiling, now devoid of beams or panels, was 
gently coved, the wall decoration sometimes flowing up into it 
unconfined by a cornice, as is the case in the Oval Drawing-room 
of the Princesse de Soubise at the Archives Nationale by Boffrand. 
Or if there were a cornice, it would often be interrupted at 
intervals by a cartouche, as in a second room at Fontainebleau 
and in several of the rooms at Versailles redecorated by the 
Royal wood-carver Verberckt. Mantel-shelves and the steps of 
staircases received gracefully curved outlines; consoles and 
the sides of chimney-pieces gently swelled and tapered. If 
pilasters were abandoned, the strong vertical lines of the tall 
window embrasures and of the outer frames of the equally 
tall wall panels are eminently characteristic of the period. 
But rigidity is avoided by giving capricious forms to the tops 
and bottoms of the panels, and composing their inner frames 
of a series of intricate scrolls, while the smaller panels over 
doors take gracefully lobed outlines. The scroll or volute in 
the form of a single C or S, or composed of two reversed C’s, 
plays a preponderant part in the composition of decoration, 
together with entwined rose wreaths, delicate sprays of various 
flowers and foliage, palm stems and palm branches and, above 
all, “ rocailles.”” The last is a type of ornament derived from 
shells with crinkled surfaces and laminated edges, sometimes 


“ROCAILLE” PANEL. LOUIS XV. 


LOUIS XV. OVERDOOR, HOTEL DE LASSAY 


with a series of piercings. It is used for all kinds 
such as connecting up the scrolls, enriching 
work and forming borders to arabesques. In so) 
desire to be free of convention drove the design 
even symmetry, and to compose chimney-pieces, « 
or mirror frames in such a manner that the two ha! 
one another without being equal or similar in 

was to be naturalistic with a vengeance, for symn 
it occurs in the human form, seen from front or | 
in Nature. 

In decorative paintings the old allegories and 
except those of the erotic type beloved of Bow 
school, fell into disfavour. They were replace: 
other types of subject classed as “ bergerics,” ** [ét 
and fétes champétres,”’ “ chinoiseries’’ and 
All these occur in the work of Watteau. They con- 


from a conventional Arcadia of garlanded she; 
shepherdesses among flocks and rocks, or fashionab) 
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The perspective view of the Marble Staircase illustrated, shows an 
excellent example of the late French Renaissance, and, with the 
exception of the ceiling, is not unlike the work of that period in 
England. The tapestries are in panels slightly recessed from the 
face of the wall with bold enriched bronze frames. The electric 
light fittings are of finely chased ormolu. The carpet rods of solid 
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the ceiling contains a subject painting in light transparent coloring. 
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tasselled silk or of quaintly devised trellis-work. They merge 
into other scenes where monkeys masquerade in human costume 
or Chinamen and other Orientals are represented among palm 
trees and pagodas, and impossibly slender wooden bridges. To 
this latter group belong the Cabinet des Singes in the Hétel 
de Rohan, now the Imprimerie Nationale, and the Galeries 
des Singes at Chantilly, mostly carried out by members of 
the Huet family. They are one of-the results of that influence 
exercised by the art of the Far East on European design 
through the 
medium of the 
Chinese and 
Japanese 
porcelains, 
lacquers and 
embroideries 
first imported 
by the Dutch, 
and of the 
narratives of 
Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. 
Others are 
seen in 
Chippendale’s 
furniture, 
Chambers’ 
Anglo-Chinese 
garden and 
Pillement’s 
eccentric 
flower com- 
positions. 

A general 
but unreason- 
ably severe 
prejudice 
exists against 
the rococo 
manner in 
decoration, 
partly based 
LOUIS XV. DOORWAY, HOTEL HIRSCH, PARIS. 9" disap- 
proval of the 
moral laxity 
of that age. 
But if society 
under the 
Regent and 
Louis XV. 
failed to shine 
in the austerer 
domestic vir- 
tues, it had 
many engag- 
ing qualities 
—it had wit 
and vivacity, 
intellectual 
alertness and 
elegance of 
manners and 
costume, and 
no fitter set- 
ting for its 
butterfly 
existence 
could be de- 
vised than 
the sparkling 
gaiety of 
rococo salons, 
with their 
thythmic al- 
ternations and 
LOUIS XVI. DOORWAY, HOTEL HIRSCH, PARIS. contrasts of 

curved _ lines 
and surfaces, their various gradations and tints of gilding, 
their mirrors and festive harmonies of light and gay colours. 
It is the setting, too, obviously demanded for the furniture of 
the period still so highly prized—the curvilinear “ com- 
modes,” with bulging fronts and chased ormolu mounts 
and the asymmetric console tables with subtly outlined tops 
of delicate rose marble. It is not inconceivable that there 
may be rooms of lofty proportions, amply lit by tall windows 
and furnished thus, which might fitly be decorated in something 
approximating to the style of Louis XV. But if we reject it, as 


we probably } 
shall, let us be 
sure that it js 
not a Case of 
SOur grapes,” 
Given }Oiners 
and Carvers 
of average 
talent, the 
work«f almost 
any ot h er 


peri may 
be Te pre duced 
Wit less 
d anver of 
flas “N’est 
pas orberckt 
qu veut.” 
ilented 
ca T who 
tra rmed 
th: Couneil 
Chi of 
Lon XV, 
LILY PANEL, PETIT TRIANON. LouIs xvi. de 
a 6 
Mme. Adelaide’s apartments at Versailles, and 
not learn their art in a day, and only a life-long fami! ty with 
the subtleties of this evasive and highly complex stem of 


design is needed to enable the decorator to escape pitfalls 
with which its path is liberally beset. It is emine: 
to be trodden with circumspection, and none bu 
accomplished craftsmen should attempt it. 


a path 
ie most 


LOUIS XVI. AND EMPIRE. : 


HE middle of the eighteenth century witn:<sed one 
more oscillation of the pendulum. In the rebound from 
the excessive pompousness and formality of the style 

of Louis XIV., taste in decoration had swung by 1730 to the 
extremest limit of untrammelled design, and complete! y fulfilled 
the ideal of fluidity, plasticity and naturalistic in{ormality. 
Within the next decade it began once more to swing back again. 
Interest in antiquity was reviving all over Europe, and was 
stimulated by the discovery of the buried cities of Campania. 
Students went to Rome, to Pestum, to Greece even, to study 
once more the antique at the fountain head, and the walls of 


LOUIS XVI. CHIMNEY-PIECE, CHATEAU BOR 
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A PAGE OF GOOD THINGS (IL.) designed and produced by 


5ft. 0 ». Cast Lead FOUNTAIN LEAD RAIN WATER CISTERN “AUTUMN, one of the 
GRO P Special designs HEA,. £20 each Four Seasons,’ 3ft. 6ins. 
prep ed for important work high, 75 Guineas each 
LEAD RAIN WATER CISTERN HEAD. TERRACE VASE, Stone and Bronze 
3ft. Gins. wide. £5 Prices on application 
SIMPLE IRON GATES. 
£8 
GARDEN SEAT in Birch, finished RADIATOR S-REEN in Bronze, ALL FORGED IRON ENTRANCE SCREEN 
Creosote. £3 10s. each 3ft 6ins. wide. £14 14s. Price about £600 1 a - 
8in. FROG FOR FOUNTAIN. 
Bronze £4 4s. Lead £3 3s. *. 


LEAD WATER WALL 


= FOUNTAIN, about 12ins. SIMPLE FORGED IRON GATES FOR 
LE RAIN WATER diameter. £8 8s. each PADDOCK, 6ft. high in centre. £25, 
CISTERN HEAD. £5. LEAD RAIN WATER CISTERN 
An, simple ornament HEAD. £5 each 


Telephones : 
H. CASHMORE & CO., Graftsmen, Ano shownooms: 
WORKERS IN METAL, WOOD, STONE, STAINED GLASS. PLASTER. tit—_h—etua 
Albert Mansions Studios, 96, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. BATTERSEA 415. 
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OUR SHOWROOMS HAVE BEEN NEWLY DECORATED AND ARRANGED 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION of a WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT 


Patent : 
*¢Quadrant” 


Kitcheners 


Fireplaces 


Interiors 
Sanitary 


Dog Grates 
Specialit es 


A MANTELPIECE DESIGNED BY HORACE FIELD, Esq., F.RI.B.A. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


O’BRIEN, THOMAS & CO, ronfounders 


(With whom are amalgamated YATES, HAYWOOD & CO. 
17 & 18, Upper Thames Street, LONDON, E.¢c. 


AND EFFINGHAM WORKS, ROTHERHA 


yy THIS PLANT generates electricity auto- 


matically and does away with the necessity of 


large expensive storage batteries. With the 
exception of keeping it clean, lubricating and 
filling the Petrol supply tank, no attention 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC LIGHTINC 


IN EVERY COUNTRY HOME 


STER-BRU: 

4 y OM A Cc ELECTRIC LIGHTING ANt 
R. A. LISTER & 6O., 

STARTS ITSELF DURSLEY, GLos. 


STOPS ITSELF. streer, s.w. 


is required. In addition to these advantages 
he irst cost is low, space required small, 
and no foundations are necessary. !t is 


] delivered practically ready for connecting up to the house wiring, 
g and can consequently be used within a few hours of being unpacked. 
The Plant can be seen in operation and full particulars obtained from 


JACOBEAN FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
rust published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
Sree on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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Pompeii offered new examples for imitation. A 
more genuinely architectural treatment began to 
me into favour, pilasters and cornices reap- 
gred ; the straight line and rectangle resumed 
their sway. The rounding off of corners and curv- 
ing of steps and shelves and brackets ceased, scrolls 
and “ rocailles and palm stems disappeared from 
the panel borders. _The two doors from Baron 
Hirsch’s house well illustrate the change of taste, 
and the circular drawing-room at the Petit r rianon 
-hows that its creator, Jacques Ange Gabriel, 
though converted to the new manner as regards 
architecture, took leave with reluctance of the 
jainty scroll and spray work of the older manner 
in matters of decoration. 

Another cause which contributed to the 
change in taste was the influence of Rousseau’s 
writings. People who were struck by his advo- 
cacy of the simple life, of open-air pursuits and 
manual labour, and of the performance of those 
duties to 02 e’s family which he was very far from 
practising imself, began to identify the estab- 
ished orde’, both in social and artistic matters, 
with all that was artificial and dissolute, and 
sought to «ive ocular demonstration of their con- 
version, if 1ot by amended conduct, at any rate 
py austeri'y of line and ample allusion to the DINING-ROOM, CHATEAU DE BAGATELLE. LOUIS XVI. 
popular virtues in the decoration of their rooms. 
oral rectitude was symbolised by rigidly geo- 
metrical forms of panelling, and the return to 
Xature by bunches of carrots, hay rakes, hoes and 
flower-pots, and amorous pairs of turtle-doves in 
the ornament. 

The later the style is in point of time, the 
ereater, naturally, is the number of examples that 
survive. But this is not the only advantage which 
the style of Louis XVI. has over its predecessors. 
Another is that it was practised for a long period, 
making its first appearance about 1740 and in- 
creasing in favour without serious modification till 
theGreat Revolution. Again, owing to its greater 
simplicity and to the more generally diffused 
wealth of that period, it found its way into 
hourgeois houses of every degree, and thus gained 
awider range of application than is usually the 
case with earlier styles ; for examples can be found 
of every degree from the stately splendour of 
appartments d@apparat to the humbler rooms of 
domestic utility—the drawing-rooms, boudoirs 
and bedrooms—of private houses of no great size 
or pretensions. If it is considered as a model for 
imitation, there are few rooms which, as regards 
their height and general proportions, might not be 
treated with some flavour of this style, though it 
would be decidedly incongruous in combination 
with wide mullioned windows of many lights, and 
would prove most appropriate in houses of our 
own Adam period, particularly in their lofty MARIE ANTOINETTE’S SALON, FONTAINEBLEAU. LOUIS XVI. 
reception-rooms lit by tall sash windows. 

Where a more imposing and ceremonious 
eliect was aimed at, as in the Salon des Maréchaux 
inthe Ecole Militaire, the room at the Chateau 
Borély at Marseilles, or Marie Antoinette’s draw- 
ing-room at Fontainebleau, the decorators harked 
back to the stately interiors of the “Grand 
Reigne,” and their work is distinguishable from 
the style of Louis XIV. only by its greater delicacy 
of detail and ornament and its more fully classical 
character. In rooms devoted to social life and 
pleasure, as in the dining-room at Bagatelle, the 
style of Louis XVIL., if of a trifle less playful and 
more placid cast than that of Louis XV., retained 
allits well-bred elegance, while in the consummate 
technique of its workmanship it surpasses it. If 
tsmirrors and panels were now enclosed in square 
lrames, if the “ rocailles”” and naturalistic palm 
stems were replaced by the more formal guilloches 
and garry. husks, if Pompeian arabesques tended 
‘0 oust the Chinoiseries, yet its beribboned sprays 
and rose ‘arlands, flights of hovering birds and 
‘aucy amorini impart a lovable and somewhat 


“minine arm well suited to the salon and the 
boudoir, 


The -\yle is, however, able to produce its 
“tects the aid of such adjuncts’as these, 
oy the mere excellence of the proportions of its 
‘ectilinear panelling and the refinement of its few SALON DES} MARECHAUX, ECOLE MILITAIRE. LOUIS XVI. 
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well-disposed mouldings. It is therefore well 
adapted for the plainer sort of rooms where 
no money is available for more elaboration. 
The terrible upheaval of the Revolution 
brought building and decoration to a standstill 
for some years, while driving to the scaffold or 
to destitution most of those who had been the 
decorative artist’s best patrons, and conse- 
quently ruined the latter or drove him into 
exile. It did not, however, distract people’s 
attention from classical antiquity. On the 
contrary, the men who were suddenly forced 
into the leading positions and were ill-educated 
and devoid of humour had their heads filled 
with pedantic notions about the austere virtues 
and heroic deeds of the ancients, and tried to 
imitate them with much greater closeness than 
had ever been thecase before. The more amiable 
characteristics of the Louis XVI. style were 
taboo, as savouring of monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, and in their place literal copies of EMPIRE OVERDOOR 
ancient models were grafted on to it. This 
change began while the 
Revolution was still in pro- 
gress, but the style which 
resulted from it is generally 
known from the period 
when it reached its climax- 
that of the Empire. Given 
the parvenu character of the 
society for whom it was 
called into being, and the 
pedantic notions which in- 
spired it, it might well have 
been only vulgar and pre- 
tentious. But it was saved 
from this fate by the talents 
of Percier and Fontaine, to 
whom the designing of 
everything required by the 
Consular and Imperial Gov- 
ernment and Court was 
entrusted. Their wide ac- 
quaintance with classical art 
enabled them to supply the 
demand of the day without 
falling into bathos, and they 
contrived to invest the style 
of the Empire with consider- 
able attractiveness. Many of 
its ornaments are borrowed 
from Greek as well as from 
Roman examples, such, for 
instance, as the so-called 
honeysuckle pattern and 
Greek frets. Other aspects 
of the Empire period are 
less of classical origin 
than a reflection of Napo- 
leon’s campaigns. They con- 
sist of the use of military 
attributes, and of the forms 
of the tent for room decora- 
tion The range of applica- 
bility of this style is limited. 
The inappropriateness to 
modern peaceful habits of 
many of its emblems, the 
stiffness with which they are 
repeated at mathematically 
exact intervals, and _ the 
general chilliness of the im- 
pression which it usually 
contrives to convey, render 
it but seldom acceptable for 
domestic purposes where 
ease and warmth are desider- 
ata. Yet its best examples 
are well worthy of study, and 
may fittingly provide ideas 
for the treatment of build- 
ings of the Greek revival, 
which was the chief pheno- 
menon in English  archi- 
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ESCARE & DENELLE 
129, Wardour Street, W. +d. 
ARTISTS IN METAL 


specialists in French Electric Light Fittings, Door and 
Window Furniture, Wrot Iron and Bronze Balustrading, 
etc. A Large Varied Stock to choose from. 


All ork executed on the premises by skilled Artisans, 
Special designs executed free of cost. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN ENGLAND 
OF FRENCH ART METAL WORK 


Ask your Decorator or Electrician for Escaré’s Fittings. 
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BAKER STREET-W: 


NOTED 


FURNISHING 


FABRICS 


SPRING 
RENOVATIONS 


OLD STYLE 
FABRICS FOR 
LOOSE COVERS 
AND CURTAINS. 


JACOBEAN 
LINENS, QUEEN 
ANNE TISSUES. 


PLAIN & DECORA. 
TIVE PAINTING. 


Experienced Represent- 
atives sent to all parts of 
the country. 


The “ n” Hand-painted Linen, 60 in. wide, 


5/11 per yd., in black, blue, or cream ground. ESTIMATES FREE. 


R. SHENKER 


70, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telephone: 2223 HOLBORN. 


Early Oak pectalist 


A large and varied stock of genuine Early Oak Furniture 
in original condition always on hand. My prices are the 
Inspection invited 


most reasonable. 


Eanuy J} Court Cuproarn mw Five 
SIGINAL NDITION, SFT. 91x. HiGH, 4FT. 10rs. Wine. 


\ Illus ated Catalogues on application. 


FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSE LIGHTING 


Write for Catalogue “ L.” 


RICHARD HORNSBY & SONS 
GRANTHAM. 


London Office: 75b, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


173a, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 24, Lower Ormond Quay. Dublin; and at Melbourns 
Sydney, Brisbane and Montreal. 


Say 
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—— 


The 
New Master 
THE 


Broadwood Hupfeld 
Player Piano 


HE coming of the 

** New Master” 
establishes the 
perfected Player 

Piano. No other instru- 
ment possesses the same 
remarkable delicacy of 
Touch, the same exquisite 
depth of Tone, the same 
simplicity of manipulation, 
as the Broadwood 
Hupfeld Player Piano. 


Theeasy method of pedalling, 
the wonderful Transposing 
Device, and the new Artists’ 
Rolls, enable anyone, witha 
minimum of difficulty, to 
render artistically, correctly, 
and with the wealth of ex- 
pression mecessary, any 
chosen Masterpiece of both 
old and modern Musical 
Celebrities. 


BROADWOODS 


CONDUIT STREET, W. 
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PETROL GAS LIGHTING 


IN ITS 
HIGHEST DEVELOPMENTS & SIMPLEST FOr. 


QUITE FREE 
FROM 
COMPLICATED PERFEC 
OR DELICATE SIMPLE 
MECHANISM. MANA\ 


THE MACHINE THAT USES MOTOR GRADE PET |. 


You cannot be certain that you are adopt- 
ing the best method of lighting until you 
have studied our P.A.G. booklet, describing 
the Willett Generator, its unique features 
and its adaptability to all conditions. 


W. WILLETT, 


SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, s\W. 


ISth, 1913 


— | 


By Special Appointment to His late Majesty. 


High Grade Curio Cases 


Curio Show Cases and Cabinets of the 
high¢st grade quality and excellence are 
manufactured for every requirement by 


Fredk. SAGE & Co. Ltd. 


The Centre Showcase illus- 
trated is 3ft. diameter by 4ft. 
high on Stand. The frame- 
work is of polished Mahogany 
or other Hardwood to match 
existing furniture—glazed on 
all five sides with bent plate 
glass, one side being arranged 
as an opening door and fitted 
with turnbuckles and lock. 
The top is glazed with plate 
glass and the interior is fitted 
with two polished edged plate 
glass shelves supported by 
adjustable brackets. The 
bottom of Case is lined with 
Cloth. 


Estimates tea 
free on application. 
Write sor ether de- 
styns and F stimates 


Fredk. 


SAGE 


& Co., Ltd. 
Curio Case Specialists, 
Gray's d, 
LONDON. WC. 


Printed by Hupsox & Keanns, Limtrep, Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, S.E.. and Published by “ Country Lire,” Liwitep, at 20, Tavistock Street, strane 
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ET me begin by acknowledging, and correcting, an error, 
© . rather, a mistake, in my notes of March 1st, thanking 

the same time the kindly critic who drew my attention 

t it. It was, after all, merely the omission of one 

» rd—a word of two letters at that—which made all 


the differs ce. 
tor which 


doing sai 


I was alluding to the pedigrees of foxhounds 
were greatly indebted to Mr. T. F. Dale, and in so 
“Inasmuch, moreover, as I take it that in their 
nedigrees ‘re is contamination,” etc. 


This should, of course, 


have read ‘‘there is mo contamination . . .”’ What I was 


driving at 
strains ot 


s will be 


s the disastrous taint of doubtful or admittedly impure 
merican blood with which the English Stud Book is 
unfortunat: permeated. 
ithered from the well-reasoned and temperate article, 


I may perhaps be permitted to add that, 


yublished in juxtaposition to these notes, which appeared in our 


distinguishe 


French contemporary, Le Jockey, of February 25th, 


the subject has been promptly dealt with by La Commission du 


Stud Book Frangais. 
Referring to the 
details—the astound- 
ing details—-which I 
was able to give con- 
cerning the pedigree 
—save the word !—of 
Timoleon, the writer 
of the article in 
question asks—as well 
ie may, seeing that 
limoleon is the grand- 
sire of Lexington— 

Que devient l’origine 
reelle de Lexington ?”’ 
| wonder why, by the 
way, the Messrs. 
Weatherby, having 
ccepted one, or all 
three for all that I 
know to the contrary, 
of the spurious pedi- 
grees under which 
Timoleon did duty at 
the Stud should have 
registered him in the 
Stud Book as a chest- 
nut mare (Vol. X., 
page 367)? With the 
admission that Timo- 
leon was, in fact, a 
half-bred horse—there 
is @ Categorical state- 
ment to that effect 
in the “ American 


W. A. Rouch. 


Thorough-bred ”—comes something more than a doubt—I have none 
myself—as to the right of the mares or horses tracing to Lexington 
figure in the Stud Book, and unfortunately there are a good many 


of them. 
that for 
testing at 
many cas 
that tim. 


Xeaders of these weekly notes may perhaps remember 
‘vars past I have, to the best. of my ability, been pro- 
‘imst the admission of doubtfully and in only too 
S impurely bred animals to the Stud Book, and 
after time I have asked—needless to say without 


receiving any answer—‘‘ What is the use of the Stud Book if it 


S not a 
being in 
known so: 
So now m: 


that the 


‘ecord of purely-bred horses—purely bred, that is, as 
escent through both sire and dam from the earliest- 
tees from which the British thorough-bred derives ? ” 
’ French confrére, if he will permit me so to call him, 
vest le Stud Book Frangais s’il ‘ne merite plus sa juste 
‘ Registre généalogique de la race pure’?” What 

le has, at all events, the double consolation of knowing 
rench Stud Book is not contaminated to anything like 


RACING NOTES 


RATHNALLY. 
Winner of the Open Steeplechase at Hurst Park. 


the extent of the English Stud Book, and also that, thanks to the 
prompt and decisive action taken by the French authorities, 
further contamination will be very difficult, if not impossible. 
I notice, by the way, that La Commission du Stud Book Frangais 
will only in future accept as thorough-bred “des animaux 
pour lesquels sera fournie une filiation absolument pure pendant 
huit générations consecutives, et dont les ancétres se trouvent 
tracés soit au Stud Book Anglais, soit au Stud Book Francais 
tant du coté paternel que du coté maternel.’’ This is admirable, 
the concluding words especially ; but I doubt if it is sufficiently 
drastic, and for this reason: In the French Stud Book—less so, 
I believe, than in our own—there is tainted, admittedly impure 
blood. Now if I understand the condition quoted above, under 
which mares or horses will be accepted as thorough-bred, the 
following position might, in fact, must, arise. There will be 
—there is, at all events, the possibility that there may be—animals 
showing a clean descent for eight generations, but tracing back in 
the ninth generation 
to a tainted source. 
Now comes the ques- 
tion, “Will cight 
generations of pure 
breeding suffice to 
obliterate the taint ?"’ 
I do not think so. 
You may breed away 
trom undesirable 
strains of blood, or, 
conversely, you may 
breed up to desirable 
strains. In the former 
case the probabilities 
—no more—are that 
you will succeed in 
reducing the undesir- 
able strain to a condi- 
tion of “latency” 

in the latter you may 
succeed bringing 
the wished-for blood 
into prominence. But, 
breed as you may, vou 
cannot--so at least I 
think—ever be sure 
that an 
quality has been obli- 
terated ; certainly not 
in eight generations. 
Look at our own 
horses, those whose 
pedigree and lineage 
are of undoubted 
purity. Is it possible to do so without recognising that, even now, 
after a lapse of close on three hundred years, there is not seldom a re- 
currence of type, a reversion to the original Barb or Arabian ? Could 
anyone, for instance, look at Lord Rosebery’s beautiful horse, 
Cicero, without recognising his lovely Barb head, neck and crest ? 
How long ago is it since the pure Barb blood set its stamp upon the 
family from which Cicero is in descent ?—the No. (1), taproot, Tregon- 
well’s natural Barb mare. I may be wrong, for, like all who study 
earnestly, the more I study the more I perceive my ignorance, 
but I do not think that anyone who has seriously considered the 
problems of heredity can deny that at any moment long-forgotten 
ancestral qualities, both physical and mental, can and do reappear. 
Eight generations certainly will not suffice to obliterate them, 
and it is because I am convinced of that, and because my interest 
in the thorough-bred horse is catholic, that I hope that, when our 
own authorities do bestir themselves, they will insist upon it that 
in future no mare or horse shall be admitted to the English Stud 
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Book other than those proving their clear descent, through both 
sire and dam, to the earliest known sources to which the 
thorough-bred horse, as the breed is called, can be traced. That, 
to my mind, is the only possible definition of a ‘‘ thorough-bred,” 
and. insistence upon it the only safeguard for the future of the 
breed. In the article in Le Jockey there is a suggestion that 
breeders, while exercising due care in verifying ‘ doubtful” 
pedigrees and eliminating doubtful or impure blood, as far as 
it is possible to do so by judicious mating, should seek, among 
the animals already admitted (to the French Stud Book), in 
what proportion the infusion of new blood—although of doubtful 
purity—might serve to rejuvenate a breed ancient but pure. 
I do not think that any—not even the faintest—trace of 
doubtful or impure blood can be anything but prejudicial 
tothe breed. Re-crossing with the purest Barb or Arabian blood 
—to which we owe many of the best qualities of the thorough- 
bred horse—has been tried, and with conspicuous failure. How 
much more disastrous would it be to contaminate the breed with 
strains of impure blood? No, avoid all impure blood absolutely ; 
stick to none but strains of acknowledged and undoubted purity ; 
but if it is thought necessary to freshen, rejuvenate, reinvigorate 
—call it what you will—the “ ancient race,”’ do so by crossing with 
absolutely pure blood transmitted by animals bred and reared 
in other countries. I am myself well convinced, for instance, that 
English breeders would do well to make use of pure-bred stock, 
bred and reared in France, to a far greater extent than they do. 
French breeders, we know, find it to their advantage to avail 
themselves of those bred and reared in England; and so far from 
being prejudiced against clean-bred animals imported from America, 
I think—my opinion is given for what it is worth—that both French 
and English breeders would do well to make use of American bred 
and reared stock, but only of stock whose pedigrees would bear 
the strictest examination. 

Turning to current affairs, the only serious transactions 
that I know of which have taken place in connection with the 
Lincolnshire Handicap have been the backing of Cigar and Lesto, 
Nor do I know that there is anything of special interest 
to note in regard to the Grand National, except perhaps to 
mention that at Hurst Park on Saturday Rathnally gave a 
splendid exposition of the style in which a chaser should 


jump. Among the point-to-point fixtures of the week, the 
most successful was that held by the King’s Royal Rifles at 
Farringdon, near Alton. TRENTON. 


LA COMMISSION DU STUD-BOOK ET LES IMPORTATIONS 
DE REPRODUCTEURS ETRANGERS. 
DEPUIS quelques mois, l’attention de nos voisins a été attirée 
sur un véritable danger menagant a la fois la suprématie de la 
race de pur sang et la valeur pécuniaire que lui attribuent a juste 
raison les acheteurs étrangers. Ce danger c’est l’admission dans 
le Stud Book anglais de chevaux d’origine douteuse ou impure. 
Les remarquables articles de “‘ Trenton,” dans le Country LIFE, 
ont mis en éveil l’opinion publique, les principaux sportsmen et 
les principaux éleveurs d’outre-Manche ; lord Durham, sir Waldie 
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Griffith, M. H.-W. Fitzwilliam, M. Simons Harrison, |¢ colonel 
Hall Walker, M. F.-W. Lambton, se sont préoccupés de la question 
et ont conclu a l’utilité de protéger avec vigilance une race qe 
puise sa valeur dans sa rigoureuse pureté. 

Les derniers volumes du Stud Book anglais comprennen: = 
nombre assez considérable de juments dont le Pedigree ec: 
“ souillé”” d’impureté originelle. C’est infiniment regrettabjp: 
Mais, tout en les reléguant parfois dans un supplément, on n 
peut les faire disparaitre 4 moins de porter a leurs propriétair.. 
un préjudice hors de proportion avec le danger couru jr la ra 
de pur sang; peut-étre l’élimination se fera-t-elle d’e! méme,— 
il faut le souhaiter sans y croire. L/’essentiel est de prendre ges 
mesures en vue de l’avenir afin que le mal ne s’étende pis. et gg 
MM. Weatherby se refusent a inscrire dans leur Stud Bow) cer: yin, 
juments d’origine américaine, dont l’introduction est lemandé 
en France: c’est une précieuse indication pour nous. 

Informée de tous ces faits, la commission du Sf, Book des 


l 


chevaux de pur sang en France ne pouvait rester in. rent; 

Elle a jugé que l’importation des étalons et p i@res ck 
provenance étrangére se multipliait rapidement dep lusieurs 
années, et que parmi animaux plusieurs étaient rigins 
contestable, surtout parmi ceux qui neus venaien' Etats. 
Unis d’Amérique. 

Il était grand temps daviser et, si un courant im. st déa 
venu souiller notre race, d’en tarir a tout jamais la s 

L'intérét pour la France est encore plus considéral jue pour 
l’Angleterre: alors que la presque totalité des cour nglaises 
est ovverte aux chevaux de toute espéce et de tout toutes 
nos épreuves sont réservées, 4 de rares exceptions prés, produits 
de pur sang exc!usivement, 4 ceux dont l’ascendance tou hiére- 
ment tracée jusqu’aux premiéres souches reconnues d les pays 
qui ont été les berceaux de la race pure; pourquoi « tre des 
reproducteurs destinés a cortaminer directement ou pa isement 
notre race, si justement recherchée par les éleveurs du m: | |e entiey 

Qu’est le Stud Book frangais s’il ne mérite plus sa jvs'© appell: 
tion: “ Registre généalogique de la race pure?” 

Anomalie dans le régime des courses, ot: des cheva l’origin: 
impure se présentaient comme pur sang, dépréciation du san: 
francais et dommage évident pour l’ensemble de l’élevage, telk 
aurait été la situation ! 

La commission du Stud Book frangais s’inspirant de toute- 


ces considératiors, a, dans sa séance du 8 février, émis un va 

tendant a n’admettre désormais l’inscription que des animauy 
pour lesquels sera fournie une filiation absolument pure pendan' 
huit générations consécutives, et dont les ancétres se trouven 
tracés soit au Stud Book anglais, soit au Stud Book francais. tant 

cété paternel que du cété maternel. 

Grace a la diligence de M. le directeur des haras, toujour 
justement soucieux des intéréts de notre élevage, M. le Ministr 
de l’Agriculture a signé un arrété en date du 17 février, sanctionnant 
le voeu de la commission du Stud Book et déterminant son mod: 
d’application a partir du 15 mars prochain. 

On regrettera peut-étre de ne pas voir expurger notre Stu 
Book de quelques pedigrees qui le souillent, mais il était impossibk 


SOME BAD SPILLS IN THE CELER ET AUDAX CUP RACE. 
King’s Royal Rifles Point-to-Point Meeting at Farringdon. 
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de faire plus sans léser des intércts considérables et des droits acquis 
bien entendu, un nombre important de reproducteurs sélectionnés 
nar nos grands proprictaires americans, figurent a juste titre 
dans nos haras frangais, et les pouliniéres qui remontent du cdété 
paternel et du cété maternel aux plus anciennes sources connues 
du pur sang anglais doivent étre la majorité 

Les éleveurs sont avertis que certains reproducteurs étrangers 
des deux sexes ne présentent pas la pureté de race désirable: a 
eux d’en 
ou de ret 


vcrifier les origines, de les éliminer dans leurs croisement 
hercher, pacmi les animaux déja admis, dans quelle pro- 
fusion d’un sang nouveau, quoique douteux, peut 


portion 
race ancienne mals pure. 


rajeunir U! 
Les i 
du mirage 


souvent « 
eres différ. de celle qu'il a dans le notre. n’y a pas a craindre 


éressés tiendront compte, avec leur sagesse habituelle, 
rompeur de sommes énormes gagnées par des animaux, 
second ordre, dans des pays ot la valeur de l’argent est 


ie voir s«.\rer les efforts de plus d’un siécle ; nos éleveurs savent 


bien que i manque de fond est la conséquence fatale de l’'impureté 
de l’origi ils ont pu constater que, jusqu’\ présent, les chevaux 
de prove’ sce américaine ont montré des qualités plus brillantes 


que solid entiérement opposées aux dons de résistance, de tenue 
et d’endu. ace qui font du vrai sang frangais le trésor de guerre ov 
l'on doit ser pour l’amélioration de notre cavalerie, objet de nos 
iustes pr’ ccupations et de nos légitimes espérances.—Le Jochev, 
February © ,th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Pertry or oF PrepiGrer Foxuounps, 

Sir, we just been reading vour article, under “ Racing Notes,” with 
reference t the number of generations through which the pedigree of a fox- 
hound cat traced.” In 1903 1 compiled, by means of manuscript hound 
lists in the session of the Earl of Yarborough, and published through 
Wr. Horace Cox, “ The Brocklesby Hound Lists, 1746—1903,” and through 
these every hound in the Brocklesby kennel can be traced back, without 
break, to tue former year. Throughout the whole of these lists, where sires 
have been used from other packs, they have been only those of the highest 


reputation, For instance, in 1746 most of the hounds whelped that year were by 
the Duke of Richmond’s Ringwood, Lord Althorp’s Streamer or the Duke of 
Grafton’s Bellman; and it was only strains from these kennels, and from the 
packs belonging to Mr. Noel, Sir R. Wynne, Lord Granby and Mr. Meynell, 
that were introduced for many years. In fact, it will be noted throughout the 
lists that only the best foxhound blood of the day was used outside the kennel ; 
and it must be remembered that the Pelhams themselves in, and probably 


AT 
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betore, 1714 kept a pack of hounds. There can be no question of “ contamination 
similar to the doubtful or admitted impure strains of American blood with which 
the Stud Book is unfortunately saturated.” The earlier kennel lists at Brocklesby 
are in the handwriting of the first Tom Smith, huntsman till 1761; but from 
1757, for very many years, they are in the handwriting of the second Tom Smith, 
who first whipped-in to his father, and was afterwards huntsman from 1761 
to 1816. After this the lists were kept by the different huntsmen. The 
Brocklesby horn was carried by the Smith family, father and son, for one hundred 
and fifty vears. In these hound lists it will be seen that in 
bitches went to Mr. Osbaldeston of Humanby ; that the first recorded introduc- 
tion of Belvoir blood into the Brocklesby kennel was in 1756; that distemper 
first broke out there in 1764, the malady being supposed to have come from 
Russia; the first mention of an infusion of Mr. Meynell’s blood was in 1768 ; 


a couple of 


and that pedigrees of sires from other kennels used at Brocklesby are given trom 
1762 onwards. Ringwood, 1788, was painted by G. Stubbs, R.A., in 1792; 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s blood was used in 1809, and the tamous Furrier, 1820, was 
given to Lord Yarborough in 1830. Rallywood, 1843, went to Belvoir in 1850; 
and I should say there is not a foxhound in any kennel to-day that does net 
trace back to him, for both Brocklesby and Belvoir got full of his blood. It 
one follows the lists from year to year it will be seen that the good working 
qualities of the leading sires, such as Rallywood, 1843, Ranter, 1790, and Ring- 
wood, 1788, before that, and of the other Ranter, 1842 (the last hound cheered 
by Will Smith when he took his fatat toss in 1845), Ambrose, 1870, and 
Wrangler, 1899, can be traced for generations. In tact, “ though I say it as 


” 


the student of foxhound-breeding will find much to interest him in 
the notes facing each list in the published volume. But one thing is quite 
certain, there is no doubt about a continuity of pure foxhound blood at 
Brocklesby, dating from 1746 at least, and probably much earlier, to the 


present day —Grorse E. Nimrop Junxror”). 


shouldn't, 


THE HACKNEY SHOW. 


R. EDWARD COLSTON, the President of the Hackney 

Horse Society, took a high tone about the show in 

moving the adoption of the report at the annual meect- 

ing. It is true the entries are not quite so numerous 

as they were last year, but the attendance of the public 

was inexcess of recent occasions, and no one could find serious 
fault with the quality of the exhibits. \mong those who attended 
were representatives from all parts of the world, and the business 
done was unusually brisk, thus showing that the demand for the 
hackney abroad is growing rather than decreasing \t the present 
moment in Great Britain there is not so much need of him, because 
the motor has taken the place of the smart carriage and pair. 
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Be Whether it will continue to hold it or not is a matter of doubt, 
as for ceremonial and other visits a fine carriage and a well-matched 
pair of hackneys remain very hard to beat. In continuation of 

iss last week's notice, it may be said that on Wednesday Mrs. King’s 

Beckingham Lady Crichton was first for the smaller three year 

old mares, and for the larger size, which was a very good class 

F indeed, Mr. Bewley’s Woodhatch Sunflower took the first place. 
ahs In the smaller class for four year old mares Clyde Orchid, belonging 
1o Messrs. T. and ]. Chassels, was first, and the corresponding honour 


ae in the class for bigger mares was taken by Mr. H. Gilding’s 
a 
f 
HOPWOOD VICEROY. 
Champion, The Hackney Horse Society’s Show. 
4 


W. A. Rowch, BECKINGHAM LADY GRACE. 

Champion Mare, The Hackney Horse Society’s Show. 
: : Beckingham Lady Grace. The hackneys in saddle were the least satis- 


factory class inthe show. The first place was taken by Mr. R. Craig- 
Mc Kerrow’s Ferniehurst King Rattler. On Thursday the principal 
judging was that for the special prize for the best single horse 
over 14h. It was won by Mr. R. Black’s King of the Air, with 


. Mr. P. Smith’s Melbourne Princess reserve. On Friday the special 
f prize for the best pony mare went to Mr. D. R. Thomas’ Lyndhurst 
Paula, and for the best pair to Mr. P. Smith’s Melbourne Princess 
and Queen of Ayr. The special award for pony stallions was well 
won by Mr. W. Cliff's Melbourne Fire. 
4 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTEs. 


THE STOCK STORE PROBLEM. 


HE ample stocking of the agricultural land in these is] 
is not a question for farmers only, but affects the 
body politic, as a serious decline in the 


ands 
re 
numbers 


livestock must inevitably tend to raise prices of g n 
me 


of the most important articles of daily consyy 
In this fact we have a very plausible reason for the 


Iption 


tion of the Legislature when it is seen to be necessary 
check abuses or to take steps to encourage legitim enter 


Copyright. 


prise. Let us first take the article oj milk, an 
adequate supply of which so clos: eee 


poor and rich alike. In this matter Bon 
said at once that we are faced with a yo, serious 
ifnot an alarming position. There is | disting; 
shortage of dairy cows and heifers, \ ich ja. 
lately raised their value something . ke five 
pounds per head, partly owing to the «h pric 
of fresh-killed beef, which last ye: empted 
many short-sighted farmers to part 1 Many 
of their young breeding stock, and ttly to 
the great drought of 1911. Thatist _ position 
at present—which, if it were all, ight | 
alleviated by a succession of good s« is: but 
we have in front of us a new and itening 
difficulty which may greatly agg te the 
existing scarcity. The Tuberculosis er may 
easily reduce our milking herds to a:. xtent as 
yet far from being realised. The t com- 
petent authorities estimate the propor! . of cows 
affected by tuberculosis at thirty per t. at the 
very lowest, and if the order is prop: carried 
out it is in the highest degree proba! that at 
least ten per cent. will be condemn It may 
be that this estimate is far too k but in 
any case the result must be a larg: luction 
in the number of cows available fo ry pur. 
poses. It is evident that the extra ce . of cows 
to reinforce the dairy herd must c out of 
profits, and though producers are 1 tant to 
raise prices, knowing that by so doing ‘hey will 
check consumption, they may have i» do so 
in order to make ends meet. When «© turn ty 
the supply of stores for the graziers we find a 
state of things equally unsatisfactory. Th 


experience of the last few months lias shown 
how dependent British graziers are on the Irish 
supplies, which have been cut off. The Irish 
farmers could not keep their bullocks, and th 
result was a holocaust of premature slaugliter, 
and our great meat markets were flooded with 
thin, half-fed Irish beef. Another result has 
been a very large drain on much younger English 
cattle, and now, although Irish stores are coming 
over in considerable numbers, the demand is 
greater than the supply, and prices are so high 
that graziers are anticipating a very poo 
margin of profit unless there should be a further 
advance in the price of beef, which, however, 1s 
very likely to happen. It is not everyone who 
realises the altered position of our meat markets 
Live cattle for slaughter have virtually ceased 
to enter our ports from abroad, and _ thi 
superior chilled beef from America has also 
gone by the board, leaving the field for the 
production of first-quality beef in the hands o! 
British and Irish farmers. So far, they do not 
seem to be rising to the occasion, and it behoves 
us to seek for the cause of this apparent 
apathy and, if possible to point out a remedy, tor 
their own sake as well as for that of the countr 
at large. The cause is not difficult to discover, 
and the remedy may have to be a drastic one 
The growth of our milk production has wrought 
a vast change in the system of stock manage- 
ment. Calves are now sacrificed wholesale 
almost as soon as they are dropped, instead 
of being reared as formerly, and this has 
given rise to a twofold evil. A paragraph 
appeared in this column last week on the 
scarcity of veal. The statements made were 
perfectly true in one sense, but | venture lv 
suggest that they were very incompl te. G00 
veal is, indeed, scarce. A good veal calf should 


weigh about sixteen stones, and there are extremely tow ol them 
at market. It takes new milk to produce such carcases, ale 
this cannot be spared for the purpose. There are, how: \ cr, plent) 
of dead calves, seen in shoals at the Central Meat Mark: and else- 
where, which are barely fit for human food, and me. ol them 


certainly not so. 


Here we have the source of all the :ischief— 


the refusal of dairy-farmers to rear calves or even to nt veal ol 
them. Now for the remedy. This traffic in valuele: and evel 
unwholesome food should be stopped by legislation. iy should 
we not have a close time for calves, and prohibit the ighter ot 
them at certain periods of the year? A T. M. 
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> LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSE ALY 


OF THE 


CENTURY. 


AND IiS RENOVATION BY 


MR. COWLISHAW. 


E! ORDSHIRE has lost as well as gained through 
considerable an area of its surface forming a great 


territory. this  has_ resulted’ excellent 
ministration but a loss of individuality. Villages 


neat, farms and dwellings repaired and new-built. 
But ther is apt to be a certain dull sameness about them, 
while th note of variety elsewhere given by the houses of 
small sqv es and freeholders is somewhat missed. This, however, 
is by no means true of the charming village of Aspley Guise 
which, t! ugh close to Woburn, has for centuries been and still 
remains residential village where men of some means have 
erected «1 inhabited well-designed, if modest, houses on their 
own proj rties. They are of varying dates and styles. From 
the days { Elizabeth to those of George III. men seem to have 
been doins work here worthily and to have left behind them 
good and typical examples of the dwellings of their age. Two 
of them -iand out as being of particular interest and worthy 
of inclusion in the Lesser Houses’ Series. A Queen Anne 
house will presently appear, but to-day’s illustrations represent 
one of earlier date. 

What is now known as the “Old House” at Aspley Guise 
was erected as a timber-framed dwelling about the vear 1575. 
It stands a little away from the nucleus of the village, and was 
built, by a native who was getting on in the world, on acres 
which he was gradually acquiring and forming into a_ small 
landed estate. In Henry VIII.’s time we find one John Hardynge 
apparently acting as bailiff of the manor at a yearly salary of 
“twentve shelynge.”” The Guises, who were still the lords, 
were already seated at Elmore in Gloucestershire, where they 
still continue, so that Hardynge, and his son who followed him 
in his office, had a fairly free hand. Yet he was a mere husband- 
man of the class that had been, and, indeed, still legally were, 
villeins. That, however, did not prevent his acquiring means, 
part of which, as his will of 1530 shows, he left in charitable THE WESTERN CHIMNEY STACK. 
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bequests—money to “an honest prest to sine 
for his soulle,” a small sum for the repair n 
roads, “ane kow for a stok to mantene . 
lyght ” before one of the side altars “ for eye. 
more,” the said cow being evidently intended re 
have a direct and continuous line of descendants 
That precisely the same bequests are found , 
the contemporary wills of two of the leading 
villagers of Beckington in Somersetshire choy. 
that all over England money was beiny Jeff in 


this way by small men. It was Edmund Har. 
dynge, John’s great-grandson, who the 
Old House some twenty years after zabet} 
had begun to reign. The family | vo 
flourishing in. their native village; rst the 
description of “ husbandman ”’ had give: way 
that of “ yeoman,” and now Edmund, velling 
ra in a good house on his own broad » es and 
a holding the manor at farm with { rights 
over the conies in the warren, write 
gentleman and esquire, and he and hi- 
‘ ants intermarry with county families. 
Sas With the Great Rebellion, however. ¢ time 
of prosperity ended, and among the “(. tlemen 
eat of Quality who are returned as havi ~ “ sold 
their estates and quite gone out of |shire” 
in or before 1667 is “ Mr. Harding of  spley.” 
7 Copyright DINING-ROOM. “CouNTRY ure. His estate had passed ten years bei © to 4 
? lawyer named Cartwright, whose desce ant by 
‘ marriage, Richard How, was the | of a 
Ps family that set to work to give somet! g of a 
classic appearance to the old} gabled an: cimber- 
‘a framed house. 
a The gables were hipped, the eav hidden 
behind a parapet and sash windows eplaced 
the oaken mullions. Later still a stucco porch 
was added on‘the north side and a roo: on th 
ground floor in the recessed centre of ‘ie south 
front. Thusit was found by Dr. Fowler 
Ss when he acquired it in 1906 and s ught to 
ee 9 give it back something of its old appearance 
F 4, acting, as regards structural questions, under th 
& professional advice of Mr. Cowlishaw. 
+4 The plaster was all stripped off and the tt 
xt . oak framing filled in with ancient bricks was th 
: once more revealed. The sash windows, how- th 
ever, have been allowed to remain. To have b 
Pee removed them and replaced the long, low 
SO. mullions would have been a rather serious job 


structurally and decoratively, and, after all 
would have been a mere conjectural replace- 
ment in new material, obliterating the histori 
interest of the How occupation. As arranged 
by Dr. Fowler and represented by two of thie 
illustrations, the exterior of the house is 
extremely picturesque and its history can be 

. THE PARLOUR, “COUNTRY ure. read on its face. Though deeply furrowed by 
age, the massive beams, which no doubt Edmund 
Hardynge hewed from his own oak trees, stil 
have sturdy hearts to support their burden. 
The great western chimney-stack exhibits the 


t 

diapering with burnt ends that was so much in 
va favour with Tudor builders in brick. But the 
Sse windows show the insistence of the eighteenth 
~ & century to impose its own taste, while the 
“a bay-windowed room witnesses to the desire o! 

a modern times for increased accommodation. 
a Inside, we find evidence of the same changes 
Ga in taste. Edmund Hardynge had a central hall 
S entered behind screens and lit both north and 
os south. To the west was his parlour, to the 
east his kitchen and offices. Above his parlour 
ae was the great chamber, having a wagg0" ceiling, 
8 which gives height and presence to tlie room. 
<i He probably did not himself reach the point ¢! 
either panelling these rooms or decora! them 
with plaster ornament. What we find t vere 
~ the style, not of the-earlier half of ! zabeth's 
ho time, but rather that of the later years of her 
successor. The panelling of the p rlour 1s 
' divided by fluted pilasters, and the ceiling r 
panelled out with cross beams havi! nriche¢ 
soffits. The mantel-piece of stone of that 
simplicity which we do sometimes, tl ye 


find in the early days of Elizabeth, 


therefore have been introduced 4! he 
Copyright. ATTIC WORKSHOP AND LABORATORY, ure, uilding of the house. The ceiling 
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jramber. if somewhat coarse in execution, is of bold, big 
paren the central medallion with Cupid darting his arrow is 
“aupported by broad, flat bands of strapwork, much jewelled. 
Though much simpler, it is not unlike those in the great chamber 
of the “ Abbey house at Beckington, or in two rooms at Emral 

Other rooms in Dr. Fowler s house show the influence of 
the Hows. The staircase indicates by its balustrading and other 
details that it 
belongs to the 
period of 
Anne or 
George I. No 
doubt the 
double doors 
of the parlour 
were then 
inserted, an 
alteration 
perhaps ne- 
cessitating the 
renewal of 
one or two 
of the pil- 
asters, which, 
as the whole 
Wainscoting 
was to be then 
painted, were 
made of deal. 
The hall, 
converted 
into the 
dining - room, 
is in the same 
manner, 
though some 
of this is due 
to Dr. Fowler, 

=! who has 
brought into 
it charming 
old bits of 
eighteenth 
century furni- 
ture. But one of the choicest pieces in his possession is 
the little glazed cabinet in the parlour. Its stand takes 
the form of a semi-circular side-table with taper legs, 
but it does not itself quite follow the same line, as 
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its glazed door is slightly incurved. The whole is delightfully 
lacquered in black and gold, the little lacquered rim of the 
shelves giving great finish to a piece that joins much refinement 
and elegance to modesty and restraint. 

Dr. Fowler is a scientist as well as an antiquary, and nothing 
can be more delightful than his use of the main attic space, 
where the picturesque lines of the old oak beams seem to consort 
happily with benches laden with tools, tables strewn with instru- 
ments and shelves furnished with chemicals. Thus the house, 
while retaining a full flavour of the past, gives the impression 
of comfortable yet tasteful inhabitance, while everywhere there 
is the mark of the man who, while worthily repairing it, has 
made it so individual to himself, so clearly the home where 
he capably pursues his many avocations and spends, amid 
sympathetic surroundings, his well-earned leisure hours. — T. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


IRISH RETRIEVER TRIALS. 

ROM a communication received from Mr. R. R. Ballingal, 
Adare, County Limerick, | gather that strenuous efforts 
are being made to found an Irish Retriever Association. 
Sufficient shooting-men should be found in the country 
to establish such a body, and make it a success. The 
primary object is the holding of field trials similar to those pre- 
vailing in other parts of the United Kingdom. Mr. Ballingai 
tells me that most excellent ground with a sufficiency of game has 
been offered in the South of Ireland, This has been inspected by 
a gentleman of wide experience, who reports that no more suitable 
country could be wished, particularly as there is plenty of water, 
which is so essential for trials of this description. Encouraging 
promises of support have already been received, and anyone who 
is interested should communicate with Mr. J. Gibson, 5, South 
Anne Street, Dublin, who is to be the secretary. Mr. Gibson has 
already proved himself a capable organiser as secretary of the Irish 

Kennel Club and the Irish Red Setter Club. 

IRISH SETTERS. 

At the Irish Kennel Club Show in Dublin, to be held on May 7th 
and 8th, a liberal classification is being provided for Irish setters in 
the hope that a stimulus may be given to the breed in its native land. 
With nine classes, two challenge certificates and Mr. J. Gibbons 
Hawkes as judge the entry should be large. In addition to the 
ordinary prize-money, a breeders’ ten-guinea challenge cup and eight 
money specials are awaiting the winning. During the last few years I 
regret to say that the number registered at the Kennel Club has 
declined steadily. In 1908 there were one hundred and eighty- 
eight, which was an increase on the two previous years, after which 
a steady retrogression set in, until last year the figures, a low-water 
mark, were only one hundred and nine. The more encouraging 
feature was the manner in which the challenge certificates were 
distributed, these being won by no fewer than seventeen dogs and 
bitches, the most consistent winners being Mr. P. D. Mills’ Champion 
Riversdale Red Guide (5) and Mr. A. MacDougall’s Champion 
Stewartstown Chieftain (3). Two went to Mr. Mills’ Champion 
Camlough Nancy Webb, the remainder having to be content with 
one each. As the seventeen are divided between eleven different 
owners, it is apparent at the moment either that no single kennel 
enjoys a pre-eminence such as may be noted in other breeds, or 
the owner does not exhibit extensively. Some of the champions, 
unfortunately, are fast approaching the sere and _ yellow leaf, 
Riversdale Red Light, Riversdale Red Guide and Camlough Nancy 
Webb all dating from 1907. Under these circumstances one would 
expect to hear of keen competition, classes well filled, and a boom 
in the breed generally. Perhaps the decadence is but transitory ; 
let us hope that this may be the case, for one need not seek a 
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handsomer dog than a good-looking red setter. In fairness, I should 
say that Mr. T. A. Bond, in his official retrospect for the past year, 
takes a more optimistic view, thinking on the whole that the dog 
is holding his own. “ There is a slight difference in type,”’ he 
writes, “ but light eyes are seldom seen, and both colour and quality 
of coat are vastly improved in the last few years. The prevailing 
fault in many of our otherwise good dogs is what I call uneven 
balance—i.e., having grand depth of chest and generally well-formed 
forequarters, but failing behind; a very general lack of driving 
power above the hock joint, and insufficient length in the quarter. 
[ also think that breeders went so much for bone (not that I would 
condemn substance) that we got some animals that were inclined 
to be clumsy, and not the lithe and active, dashing dogs we used to 
see on the Irish moors. I much prefer a setter a little long in 
the leg to a too short-legged one wanting liberty. With all 
this tault-finding I consider the breed holds its own in the canine 
world, and that there are quite as many good typical specimens 
as there were in my time.” 

I wish very much that some enthusiast would get together 
a team of red setters for running at field trials in this country. 
At present one seldom appears, most Owners seeming to be content 
with the Irish trials. I feel sure, however, that an impetus would 
be given to the breed if English sportsmen were shown that 
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individuals could hold their own with English setters and 
The Irish setter, being a fast and indefatigable worker, is a 
suited to the conditions prevailing in his native land, where gam 
is less plentiful than in some parts of this country. He nn 
quarter the ground rapidly, but not too fast for his nose, and he is 
endowed with what the Americans term the “ bird sense,” | 


Pointers. 
dmirably 


which he is enabled to recognise likely country. q 
A CUP FOR BORZOIS. 

M. Louis Blériot, the first aviator to fly across the | nglish 
Channel, has manifested an interest in dogs, which takes » « itify- 
ing form for exhibitors of borzois, as he has presented thy, Borzoi 
Club with a handsome silver challenge cup, to be competed | every 
year, until won outright, at the specialist show of the c]y/ This 
show, by the way, in conjunction with bloodhounds, de. ounds 
and Great Danes, is to be held at the Crystal Palace nex nth 
For some reason or other Irish wolfhounds are withdr: heen 
the partnership, and spectators will thus be deprive: the 
opportunity of running their eyes over the best of thi iking 


variety. As the Louis Blériot cup can only be con d for 
by members of the club, exhibitors who are still withou: 
should communicate with Major Borman, Ramsden, | 
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A NEW BELVOIR HUNTSMAN. 

HE weather and the scent have both been variable during 
the past week, but there have, nevertheless, been some 
good runs, one of which fell to the lot of the Belvoir. 
When Jack Hewitt leaves at the end of the present 
season, his place as huntsman will be taken by Dick 

Woodward, who is at present huntsman to the Badsworth. This 
is a country in which to make a huntsman, for there is no more 
difficult one to kill a fox in. There are many coal-pits, many lines 
of rails and, in some parts, a number of small coverts, a state of 
things which gives a fox an unfair advantage over his pursuers. 
The Belvoir is not without its difficulties, but the huntsman, if 
undaunted by the crowds that come out on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, should find hunting his fox a comparatively easy matter. 
Woodward has had two seasons in Yorkshire, and before that was 
whipper-in to the Badsworth and the Meynell. In both his places 
he has seen excellent kennel management. The Badswerth 
is a first-rate pack, and it is not necessary to say that, under Mr. 
Hardy, the Meynell hounds are known to all hound-breeders. 
However, we may be quite sure that the Belvoir Masters considered 
long and carefully before choosing their huntsman. Mr. T. Bouch 
has already shown himself a judge of hounds by the private pack 
he got together, which have done well in the Belvoir country. 
It was a beautiful day on Wednesday, suggestive both of spring 
and of the close of the season, when the Belvoir Hounds met at 
Waltham. The fox that selected the neighbourhood of Waltham 
Kectory for his resting-place showed his wisdom, for the Rector 
of Waltham is one of the best known of fox-hunters, and even now 
can cross the Vale of Belvoir with many a younger man behind 
him. Hounds roused the outlier, caught a view and raced after 
him at a pace which prevented him from getting a start. The 
fox held gallantly on, and hounds never left him as he went through 
Stonesby Gorse. At Newman’s Gorse, a little further on, he 
managed to get a short respite, and possibly there was a change, 
but it was not long before the pack came streaming out. Hounds 
held their own, and though the fox turned once or twice to gain 
time or seek a refuge, it was in vain, and beyond Buckminster 
they caught him. It was forty minutes at a good pace, such as 
one reads of but seldom sees. The country rode well and the 
horses held their own, the leaders being on terms with the pack all 
the time. The fences came thickly and were strong, but the less 
enterprising could see the hunt without much risk. It is possible, 
as | said, that the pack changed in Newman’s Gorse, but if so, 
the fox, which took a very direct course towards Buckminster, 
was not a native, for Newman’s Gorse foxes have no great reputa- 
tion for straight going. 
LORD EGLINTON’S HUNT. 

This Hunt was founded by a Lord Eglinton in 1861, and has, 
with the exception of a short period, been in the hands of the 
Montgomerie family ever since. The greater part of the country 
is in Ayrshire, and is noted for good scent and freedom from wire, 
on the whole. The pack is of much the same type as the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s, with plenty of Belvoir blood and character. The 
huntsman, who is, | understand, retiring at the end of the season, 
is Frank Bishopp, a brother of Lord Middleton’s huntsman. The 


ricay 
Essex. A. Croxton § ™ 
Hunt will become, like other family packs, a subscript Hunt. 
and there will be a new Master. I believe there have been ‘ sub- 
scriptions accepted, but the hounds are the property of t! sent 
Master, and the Earls of Eglinton and Winton have lx most 
of the expenses hitherto. 

THE CATTISTOCK. 

In this country the pack and the sport have gone oniy  -oving 
together, and, even allowing for the uncertainty of scer in th 
variable weather of the past winter, sport has certainly be above 
the average. The Blackmore Vale side of this country athe 
famous for afternoon runs, and it was late in the aftern when 


” 


the Master, who is always a “ trier,’’ cheered hounds in‘ Broad 
Alders. It is one of the signs of the stamina of these how:!s that 
they are just as cheery and keen in the afternoon as in the © orning, 
and they threw their tongues and drove hard when their fox broke 
from the covert. They gave him no rest in Glenvilles \Wootton 
and kept followers galloping till Middlemarch was reached. This 
covert is generally deep going at the best of times, and the fences 
are of the Blackmore Vale type and take a good deal of doing. 
It is not quite the line one would choose with a tired horse, but 
somehow Dorsetshire horses do not seem to expect to go home 
till hounds do. This was a capital hunt. I am often inclined 
to wonder whether one gets the better sport by going home fairly 
early, when, of course, the horse can go out again sooner, or by stay- 
ing out to the end. Much really depends on the horse, but with the 
Cattistock in their Wednesday country I have never regretted 
staying out. With such farmers as we have it is natural that 
there should be good feeling ; and, indeed, the Cattistock has always 
been a farmers’ hunt. One of the young farmers had the bad luck 
to break his horse’s back, and there was a subscription raised there 
and then to meet the loss he had sustained. 
THE COTTESMORE. 

The new Master of the Cottesmore, besides being personally 
popular, is a straight and forward rider to hounds. From the first 
season he came to Melton he has always gone in front. Hitherto 
he has lived at Sysonby, which is in the Quorn country. On 
Tuesday the wind squalls of the morning and a fox of no great 
enterprise prevented a very good hunt from Loddington from 
developing into a great run. Even though the hounds crept on 
at a fair hunting pace directly they turned towards the wind or 
got on to good scenting ground, they drove suddenly forward 
in a way calculated to put those out of the hunt who were not 
paying the closest attention to the business in hand. If, however 
one stuck to the pack it was an interesting hunt, and thous!) « good 


deal of it was in covert, yet the shelter was not unwelcome Phe 
fox was an experienced one, and he worked down wind through 
Wood : 


all the Launde coverts and the long length of Owston Gr 
turning over the road into the Little Wood, his persever ice W® 
rewarded, and there were two or three fresh foxes af With 
one which had taken his leave early the pack worked on © Lady 
Wood and marked the fox to ground. The best part of a: terest 
ing hunting day was the gallop with a second fox over the « — losures 
below the Hog’s Back, when the fox turned up hill to Prior” pple® 
the wind, which came on the side of the fox’s cours terally 
blew the scent away. 
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THE QUORN AND PYTCHLEY. 
ytchley pack enjoyed one of the best days of their season 
There was a capital scent, and hounds set a nice pace 


he beautiful line up to Watford Gorse and thence to Ashby 


This point was reached after thirty-five minutes 
pace. The Quorn on the following day had a very 
yve-day from Rearsby. The pace was fast at times, 
y good and, if there was nothing to make history of, 
very enjoyable. One of the things which interested me 
‘o hear from an Irish friend about the American hounds 
tmeath country. He tells me that the Americar hounds 
their foxes, that they are wild in the field and not so 


che line as they might be. > 


J THE GARDEN 


—E EVESHAM VALLEY IN EARLY SPRING. 
RE are few more interesting places in which to spend 
me days in the early spring months than the Vale of 
vesham, which has of late years rightly been regarded 
s the centre of the fruit-growing and market-gardening 
idustry in this country. This eminent position has not 
ht about merely by chance, but is rather the result of a 
a of several circumstances, chief of which is the particu- 
soil that is found on almost all the land. To this must 
he inborn industry and practical application of several 
of the tenants and owners and the successful results 
ours. At the present time early spring work is being 
rapidly in every direction, spraying with lime-wash 
the eggs of the apple-sucker, or psylla, from hatching 
being effect- 
ively carried 
out. The larve 
of this pest, if 
allowed to 
hatch, enter 
the newly- 
opened Apple 
buds and do 
incalculable 
damage by 
sucking the 
juices from the 
foliage and 
flowers. 

In the 
actual cultiva- 
tion of the soil 
it is a revela- 
tion to the 
average fruit- 
grower of other 
districts to see 
to what an 
extent horse- 
power is em- 
ployed. So 
skilfully has 
planting and 
subsequent 
pruning been 
done that 
manual labour 

(FRONT VIEW). in tilling 

the soil has 

ed to an infinitesimal point, and considerable ingenuity 
d in designing and making implements that will do the 
ount of cultivation in the shortest time. At The Norrest, 
n, Mr. F. Paget Norbury had a plough in use that turned 
1of soilat onetime. This had an ordinary double breast 
1 two single breasts about two feet in front, and turned 
»a depth of about four inches to five inches. One journey 

» rows of trees, to be cut at right angles by another 
ned over an amount of soil that would be quite impossible 
linary plough, owing to the difficulty of working it 
anches. This plough, of which an illustration is given, 
e under Mr. Norbury’s directions. Subsequently the 
ned me that spring-toothed hatrows, specially designed 
ose, would be used to tear the soil to pieces, so that, 
days of summer, a fine tilth would be the result. The 
in conserving the natural moisture of the soil during 
of summer can scarcely be over-estimated, and would 
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stand the grower in better stead than unlimited supplies of artificially 
applied water. 

In most districts, bush trees, i.e., those with branches 
springing from near the ground, appear to be the most favoured, 


| 


SIDE VIEW. 


and the diagonal system of planting is almost universally 
adopted. Thus a tree in one row will be placed 

midway betweer its two neighbours inthe nextrow, ™“ * * X* X% 
so that the trees appear in straight lines from 
whichever point they are seen. The advantage _*e <== 
of this in the horse-power cultivation already 

referred to is obvious, and enables the cross-ploughing that 
has proved so advantageous. The system of planting one 
row of a strong or fast-growing variety, such as Bramley’s 
Seedling, and the next with a_ slow-growing sort, such as 
James Grieve, is also largely favoured, the growers rightly contending 
that it is better for the trees and easier for cultural purposes. 
In a number of instances single cordon trees, trained at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and sloping to the north, are being tried. 
These are fastened to taut galvanised wires in rows &ft. apart, and 
the trees about two feet asunder. In this system of cultivation, 
however, the Evesham Valley growers are rather behind those of 
one or two other counties, where cordon trees have been grown 
on a commercial scale for some years, and apparently have proved 
successful. Such trees have several points in their favour. They 
are easily attended to in the way of pruning and spraying, practically 
all the fruit is of first-class quality, and it is surprising what a vast 
number of trees can be grown on an acre of land. As maiden trees, 
i.e., one year old from budding, are usually planted, the cost of 
trees is not excessive. 

The protection of fruit blossom from spring frosts is gradually 
spreading, although some of the older growers regard it with a 
good deal of scepticism. The use of smudge fires has been success, 
fully adopted in several instances, and although the initial outlay 
for apparatus may seem rather expensive, it is spread over a number 
of years, the actual yearly cost for fuel, naturally, depending on 
the number of times it is necessary to light the fires. Soft coal is 
the fuel used, and this creates a dense smoke with a certain amount 
of heat, the two combined forming an effective protection. A 
maximum and minimum thermometer, fixed in the fruit plantation, 
is connected by wires to an electric alarm in the employer's or 
foreman’s bedroom, and when two degrees of frost are registered, 
the mercury makes the connection and sets the alarm going. Funnel- 
shaped Colorado heaters were used at first, but these are being 
gradually supplanted by those known as the Norbury, designed 
by Mr. Norbury whose plough is illustrated, and who was the pionee1 
of the system in the district. 

Growers all over the valley are keenly planting the Purple Per- 
shore egg Plum, which isa purple-fruited form of the older Pershore 
egg Plum, a variety that has stocd them in such good stead in the 
past. Though of no use for dessert, it is an excellent variety for 
preserving, and it is hoped that the purple varicty will prove its 
equal in usefulness and fruitfulness. 

The dreaded big-bud mite of Black Currants is being graduallv 
exterminated in two ways. One is the ruthless war that is waged 
on it during the winter months by rooting out and promptly burning 
any bush that has swollen, rounded buds, and the other is by spray- 
ing about every ten days from mid-March until well into April 
with an approved insecticide, usually quassia extract and soft soap, 
The latter period is when the mites are travelling, and is the only 
time of the year that they can be reached with insecticides. A 
pest that is troubling many growers is silver-leaf of Plum and 
kindred trees. In common with many other fruit-growing districts, 
it is largely on the increase in the Vale of Evesham, and considering 
how carefully trees are tended, it would seem that the general belief 
that spores of the fungus can only be produced on dead wood is 
erroneous. Certainly this fungus is one that needs fuller investiga- 
tion and more concerted measures if it is to be checked and finally 
exterminated. W. 
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CAPITAL 


ERE some good fairy to offer us our heart’s desire, 
it would be difficult at once to decide as to what 
we longed for most. , There are many, however, 
who have experienced the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, who would ask that provision 

should be made for them against the carking care caused by the 
dread of possible financial deficiency. The world is divided into 
two classes, each as diametrically opposed in thought and action 
as are the poles. Those of the one class are either careless of future 
calamity—looking only to the sufficiency of the moment—or are 
philosophically expecting trouble and worry as part of human 
existence, and who, with a calm or callous indifference, say, 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ Of those of the other 
section of the community one speaks with reluctance, for the 
contemplation of them brings an atmosphere of irritation almost 
as painful and unpleasant as their own mind and existence must 
be to themselves. Fearful of financial failure, they are continually 
fretting and worrying themselves and their neighbours with their 
dread of disaster. The sword of Damocles is ever above them, 
hanging by an ever-weakening thread, and their lives are a daily 
disappointment owing to the threatening doom which they are con- 
vinced is constantly overshadowing them. To both of these classes 
of individuals there is open an intelligent interpretation and a pre- 
paration for possibly impending loss, while to those who are actually 
aware of a gradual but certain depreciation in the financial value of 
their investments, there is a safe and sure provision which can be made. 

There are many ways in which capital may depreciate, and 
investments may disappear through no fault of the owner and in 
ways which he is powerless to prevent. The purchase of leasehold 
property may bring in a certain and safe income for a considerable 
period, but the capital invested in this way is annually diminishing, 
and at the expiry of the lease not only does the income cease, but the 
capital has entirely disappeared, while in addition to these foreseen 
evils may come a very heavy claim by the freeholder for substantial 
dilapidations. Ordinary leases are sometimes followed by building 
agreements, and at the expiry of the original term a large sum 
(sometimes many thousands of pounds) has to be found to rebuild 
the premises. I have known companies and individuals who have 
drifted aimlessly on to the inevitable Jay without making proper 
provision, and who have consequently lost everything through 
failure to avail themselves of a wise and safe system of thrift during 
the years when funds were available for the purpose. There are 
many who go on spending, and, when the sources of income are 
exhausted, hear again the prudent voices of a vanished day, when 
opportunities of thrift have vanished too. Then, again, there are 
many who have borrowed capital by way of loans on property or 
other securities, the loans being repayable after a term of years. 
The capital thus received may be highly remunerative in business ; 
in the development of some scientific scheme o1 valuable patent 
the income obtained may be great; but the day of repayment of 
the loan draws inevitably nearer, and unless provision be made 
against that day there will surely come a time of keen anxiety and 
probable disaster. Other valuable assets may be sacrificed as well 
as the original security. 

There are great industrial businesses whose machinery and 
plant form a very considerable proportion of the capital. The 
annual depreciation is recognised and written off, but no definite 
investment outside the business is made, and the amount written 
off is merged in the general assets of the firm and lost sight of. 
The time comes when the machinery is worn out or out of date, 
and a considerable sum is immediately required if the concern is 
to be successfully continued. When this time arrives and no 
adequate fund is available, the partners or directors will greatly 
regret their unwise inaction. Limited liability companies frequently 
receive the greater part of their capital by issuing debentures at 
a fixed rate of interest and redeemable in five, ten or twenty years. 
This saves the capital duty payable on shares, and often enables 
the dividend on the subscribed capital to be a more substantial 
one than it would have been had all the capital been in shares. 
The directors, if wise men of business, should see that a reserve each 
year be set aside out of profits and a fund accumulated and specially 
invested for the redemption of the debentures ; or in all probability 
the company will be transferred to the Lands of a receiver for the 
debenture-holders. It will then be useless to regret the payment 
of such high dividends or to ask the shareholders to refund a part 
of them. It is a common practice among shareholders to take all 
they can in dividends and blame the directors if, through lack of 
foresight, funds are not available and the share capital is lost. 

There are many persons who are interested as shareholders 
in small private companies which, during the early years, pay 
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REDEMPTION ASSURANCES 


handsomely in dividends. While these dividends come to th 
shareholder he is content to hold the shares and does not att ens 


to sell them ; but should the profits diminish or cease, he ain <a 
himself with shares which are unsaleable and, consequent} 
invested capital is dead and unrealisable. — 

History tells us that Joseph saved the Egyptians fron min 
and death by accumulating sufficient during the seven a 
plenty to provide for the time when supplies would othery hav. 
been non-existent. To the wealthy wise the same methou sie 
respecting the redemption of invested capital. To thoughtf inds 
provision against loss comes as second nature, and thri| S the 
natural sequence of thought. How can provision be ma «,, the 
best advantage to meet the emergencies here stated ? 

In spite of the many forms of investment existing to-:! there 
are occasions when it is impossible to make use of them. av be 
that in order to provide for renewal or depreciation it js ssary 


to put away annually a sum too small to be well invest; r that 
steps be taken to provide that a substantial sum shall forth- 


coming on a certain date for the redemption of deben  < the 
repayment of loans, or to replace capital invested in chold 
property. In such cases as these the term of years du: which 
the provision has to be made is specific, and there is rm of 
investment now available which is eminently suited for biects 
of saving, being simple, safe and suitable to all cases affectir pital. 

To meet all such requirements we now have large i sub- 
stantial insurance offices providing capital redemption an’ — schol 
or sinking fund assurance policies under which annual vunts 
ranging from a few shillings upwards, are accepted, and Ty end 
of a prescribed term of years the required and specifi apital 
sum is paid to the policy-holder. For instance, ifa person } hased 
the lease of a house or land with forty-five years’ unex 4 term 
to run, assuming the purchase. money for the lease we 3,000. 
he must pay to the insurance company £31 10s. each yea secure 
the repayment, on the expiration of the lease, of the £3,00% vested 
During the forty-five years he will have paid, in annua! mounts 


of £31 tos., a total sum of {1,417 1os., the compoun: interest 
thereon during the term bringing the amount to th« equired 
£3,000. Such a policy as this renders an investment in a icasehold 
as permanent as in a freehold. Regarded merely as a means of 
scientific saving this policy is of the greatest service, and the 
occasions upon which use has been made of it include all thos 
to which I have drawn attention and many others. 

One point, however, is of the utmost importance and should 
be specially noticed. To set aside £31 10s. annually and to invest 
it in first-class securities not liable to depreciation, so that ever 
payment would, with compound interest, be realisable on the 
actual date required, is for the investor an utterly impossible task 
but a capital redemption or sinking fund policy will provide tl: 
easy method for doing this. The policy guarantees a specifi 
sum, and is in no way subject to depreciation, whereas some of th 
gilt-edged securities have in the last seventeen years depreciate! 
to the extent of 40 per cent. 

With respect to loans the following examples will show how 
beneficial the sinking fund policy may become: A capitalist 
advancing {2,000 can secure the repayment of the loan at the end 
of a fixed period, say fifteen years, by stipulating for the borrower 
to effect such a policy, the annual premium on which would be 
£105. If preferred, the same policy will be granted on receipt 
of a single payment instead of annual premiums, the amount, of 
course, being proportionately greater according to the number 
of years before the capital sum is required. In no case can payments 
made be lost, as the assured under the capital redémption or sinking 
fund policy may surrender the same on giving to the company 
three calendar months’ notice of his intention so to do, and the 
company will return practically all the premiums paid, together 
with compound interest thereon varying according to the rates 
allowed by the particular insurance company. 

In many companies loans are granted on these policies within 
their surrender value at 4} per cent. interest. Thirty days’ gract 
are allowed for the payment of renewal premiums, whi! policies 


which through illness, oversight or other causes have 
non-payment of the premium may be reinstated on payn nt of all 
arrears with compound interest at 5 per cent. The re one 
considers this form of investment the more will it be 2: reciated 
and adopted, for no better system for the redemption capital 
is available. The successful man is he who, having gu dl care- 
fully against loss, has his mind free to concentrate on hi fession 
and business. The investment in a sinking fund policy +"! never 

by 18 at 


be judged so wise as when the capital sum secured tl 
our disposal. 


ALEX. JAMES RO. 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 


HE prophecy made in these columns some months ago 
that petrol would rise to two shillings a gallon before 
the new year was very far advanced seems to be on the 
road to fulfilment. Even at its present price of once 
shilling and ninepence, petrol may be regarded as a 

valuable commodity, and there must be thousands of big cars on 
the road which now cost nearly twopence a mile to run for fuel 
alone. Even in the case of a medium-powered car which covers, 
say, ten thousand miles in a year at an average consumption of 
one gallon for every twenty miles, each of these periodical rises of 
twopence a gallon means an additional cost of over four pounds a 
year, a sum which would, in most cases, cover the annual licence 
duty, to which many owners take such great exception. 

So far as the oil companies are concerned there is evidently 
not the slightest hope of relief to the motorist. The price of a 
commodity is what it will fetch in the market, and so long as 
the motorist is restricted to two or three brands of spirit he must 
pay the price demanded by the sellers or cease to use his car. The 
policy adopted by the importers appears to be to raise the price 
gradually, so as to accustom the user to the increased cost, and there 
is little doubt that the squeezing process will continue until there 
are signs that inflated prices are having an appreciable effect on 
the demand. 

As I have often pointed out, the only bright spot in the present 
situation is the huge incentive that the high price of petrol gives 
to inventors and commercial men to produce a satisfactory alterna- 
tive fuel. That in course of time a substitute for petrol will be 
found and placed 
on the market at 
a reasonable price 
lam firmly con- 
vinced, and it is 
within the bounds 
of possibility that 
motorists will be 
released from the 
grip of the oil 
companies sooner 
than is generally 
Many 
keen brains are 
at work on the 
problem, and | 
am told on ex- 
cellent authority 
that some of the 
cracking pro- 
cesses, by which 
a sort ot 
synthetic 
spirit can be 
produced, 
good prospects of 
becoming com- 
mercially success- 
ful. A home- 
produced fuel which could be manufactured at a number of 
different important centres, so as to reduce the cost of distribution, 
would have an enormous advantage on this ground only over any 
imported spirit, and the advantage would be all the greater if con- 
sumers could be educated up to some less wasteful system of supply 
and storage than the present method, whch involves the use of 
millions of two-gallon tins. The maintenance of the latter and 
the enormous amount of idle capital which they represent must 
add considerably to the price which the consumer has to pay for 
petrol. 

At the present time, benzol, which can be obtained only in small 
quantities and in a few localities, is the sole rival to petrol, and 
there seems to be little doubt that its existing advantage in price 


expected. 


motor 


show 


W. Selje. AT 


SANDWICH, KENT. 


will be reduced to the extent of.threepence a gallon in t}) 
by the imposition of the duty from which it has hj 
free. It is a pity that, for another year or two, the p 
this home-made fuel could not have been encouraged 
the immunity from tax which it now enjoys. The 
might lose a few thousand pounds during the prese: 
in the long run, its funds would certainly benefit if the 
concession were to increase the supply of benzol, 

Where benzol is not avaiable, the only way to ; 
price of petrol is to reduce one’s consumption. Apart 
down mileage, a good deal can be done in the way | 
of various kinds. The days of cheap spirit engend 
habits in most owners and drivers which, if now ch 
mean the saving of dozens of gallons a year in the case 
Careless pouring, inadequate funnels and inconven 
tank openings must be responsible for an enormou 
spirit, as one seldom sees the contents of a two-gall: 
ferred to the tank of a car without a greater or less a: 
I should not be surprised to see a revival of the popu 
various devices for screwing into the mouth of a can 
pouring, which many motorists bought in the ear! 
discarded because they somewhat lengthened the 
filling up, 

Leaky unions and worn needle valves are a! 
sources of preventible waste, as also is the excessive flo: 
carburettor before starting up an engine. In spite oi! 
the subject, petrol is still used in a prodigal manner | 
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matter of economy, and many are quite absurd! 
of fuel without possessing any compensating ac\ 
shall be surprised if in future makers who fit a carbu 
gives good results in the way of consumption co! 
flexibility and silence do not lay greater stress on @ 
they do at present With petrol at one shilling @! 
a gallon, it is obvious that there is a considerable dil! 
cost of running a twenty miles to the gallon car a! 
will only cover twelve or fifteen miles on the same qua! 
Again, the methods of the driver himself have © 
influence on a car’s fuel consumption, as appreciable eco 
effected by skilful manipulation of the throttle, ignition 
High speed, too, means high consumption, and eve 
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Proof of the excellent design and con- 
struction of the engine was furnished 
in the recent Kaiser’s Aero Engine 
Competition when the Mercedes won 


£2,060 PRIZE MONEY 


The whole chassis is manufactured from the 
finest materials, by expert workmen, in the 
same factory under most careful supervision, 
so can be relied upon under all circumstances. 


Most luxurious and comfortable types of coachwork 
are fitted. 


It is the excellence of every detail of this famous car 
that has made it 
the choice 


of Emperors 


Models from 12-15 h.p. 


and Kings. 


Prices from £350. 


Sole Representatives for the United Kingdom : 
MILNES -DAIMLER- MERCEDES, LTD., 
132, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


Phone N o.—Gerr. 89103 lines). Tel. Address—“ Milnesie, London.” 
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style of driving has some influence on the petrol bill. The owner 
who is anxious to contribute as little as possible to the profits of 
the oil companies has therefore many opportunities of cutting down 
his fuel account, and I have little doubt that greater attention 
than ever before will be paid in the future to the various points 
I have here enumerated. CELER. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY.—II. 
N some previous notes on this subject it was shown how a 
| current is produced in the primary coils of an ordinary 
magneto by the wires cutting across the magnetic lines of 
force ; that this current, being suddenly inter- 
rupted by the contact-breaker when at, or near, 
its maximum, induces a high-tension current 
in the secondary circuit. When starting a 
motor on magneto ignition it is necessary, 
especially in the older machines, to have the 
timing of the ignition more or less fully 
advanced. This is exactly the opposite of what 
one is taught to do in the case of accumulator 
ignition, and the reason may not be at once 
apparent. It is explained by the fact that the 
current in the armature is not produced ina 
steady stream, but in rushes or “ waves,” which 
vary from zero to maximum twice in every 
revolution of the armature. In starting by 
hand only a slow speed is possible, so that a 
feeble current is generated in the primary 
circuit of the armature, and unless this is 
broken when nearly at its maximum point it 
will not have enough inductive effect on the secondary coil 
to produce a spark. These maximum and zero positions of 
the armature will be clearly seen by reference to the diagrams. 
When the coils on the armature are in the position shown by the 
arrows in Fig. I., they will be moving in a direction nearly parallel 
to the lines of force and so will hardly be cutting these lines at all. 
Consequently little or no current will be generated. Now when 
the armature has 1otated till the coils are in the position shown by 
the arrows in Fig. II., the coils will be cutting the lines of force 
at right angles and will therefore be producing their maximum 
effect. Actually, the maximum position would not be exactly 
horizontal as shown, on account of the magnetic field being distorted 
by a subsidiary field set up by the armature itself, but it is unneces- 
sary to consider that point here. The magneto has to be arranged 
so that it gives out its best spark in ordinary running position with 
the ignition well advanced, and in consequence, if the timing 
lever is much retarded at starting, the contact breaker will 
open when only a very feeble current is being produced by the 
armature, 
We will now consider the principles of a dynamo in producing 


Fig I Fic LL. 
fines 


current for lighting, with special reference to the conditions under 
which it works on a car, In its main principles the dynamo for 
lighting is the same as a magneto with only the primary windings 
on the armature. In practice, however, there are important 
differences of construction. The magnets which produce the 
field are not usually permanent steel magnets but electro 
magnets—that is to say, they consist of a core of ‘ soft”’ iron 
surrounded by coils of wire carrying a current. The main current 
is used to charge a battery, and so it has to be continuous, 
that is, always flowing in the same direction. This involves the 
use of a commutator. In the diagram Fig. III. the armature 
is drawn without showing the coils of wire on it for the sake of 


clearness. The magnetic lines of force are supposed 
be flowing from N.toS. This being so, the current will be 
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aS usual to 


as shown by the direction of the arrows in the two ica 
armature, and will be collected at the points shown |) conte: 
brushes. These brushes do not really rest on the circy, Sete 
of the armature as drawn, but it is the conventional way of showing 
them. The ends of each coil on the armature are con; ted te 
copper strips These copper strips are built up in the ship. 9 

circular drum, with insulating material between the stri.._ Thi 
makes the commutator, and the carbon brushes are kept enter 


with it by means of springs. 


The brush at which the current is supposed to flow o; 


A LONDON-EDINBURGH TYPE 
With coachwork by Messrs. Mann, Egerton and Co. of Norwich 


S calles 


ROLLS-ROYCE. 


the positive (+), and the other is called negative . This 
theory is again purely arbitrary, but it is always ass d, and 
gives us a ground to work on. There are two independ cireuits 
coming from the brushes, called respectively the m circuit 
and the shunt circuit. The latter is taken round the « on the 
iron poles and converts them into powerful magnets It will 
probably be noticed that we are confronted here by ai .pparent 
anomaly. The magnetic field produces the electric rrent in 
the armature, and this current is used to produce the magneti 
field. It is similar to the old problem—which came firs’. the egg 
or the hen? Whatever the solution of the latter pro!/em may 
be, the electrical one is explained by the existence of wha‘ is called 
“residual magnetism.’’ When a piece of iron has beci used as 


an electro magnet by a current flowing round it, it does not imme- 
diately lose all its magnetism when the current has been stopped 
A trace of it will remain, and if the interval is not too long ther 
will be enough magnetic effect left to create a feeble current in the 


armature and so start operations. 


New machines when they ar 


first started at the works have to be separately excited, afterwards 
there is always sufficient residual magnetism for practical purposes. 


When 


dynamos are 


used for charging batteries 
as they are in 
lighting, the 
pressure of electricity has 
to be kept within certain 
limits in order to avoid 
damaging the battery by 
over-charging. The voltage 
produced in the armature 
of a dynamo depends on 
three factors: (1) The 
\ number of turns of wire 00 
the armature ; (2) the speed 
of rotation ; (3) the strength 


MAIN CIRCUIT motor-cat 


voltage or 


MAIN CIRCUIT 


of the magnetic ficld. Th 
first factor is  obviousl) 
constant. In dynamo 


factor is also 


used for ordinary light 
ing purposes tle secon’ 
kept constant by the governor of engine 


and the third can be varied to some extent as ! juired by 


hand. In dynamos used on cars factor No. 2 varying 
all the time within very wide limits, and the | rd fact’ 
is out of the driver’s control, and varies also with the sp: ‘. More- 
over, the machine for use on a car must be very small, lis) |" weight 
automatic in action, dust and fool proof, with as few |! ing ait 
as possible, and it must be reliable, even when handily pe°?" 
quite innocent of electrical knowledge. The conditio: are some 
what similar to the case of electric lighting on trai onion’ 
the space is not nearly so limited, and skilled attentio! — 

ting om 


The problem of the car-lighting dynamo is an in! 
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from an electrical point of view, and it has been solved 
in one or two very ingenious ways, which will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article. 


MOTOR-POWER FOR SAILING-YACHTS. 

1: ACH year sees a large increase in the number of sailing- 
yachts provided with motors, and, thanks to the internal- 
combustion engine and the enterprise of the makers, it 
is possible to equip quite small vessels with auxiliary 
power without encroaching unduly on their passenger 
accommodation or seriously affecting their sailing quali- 
ties. We illustrate on this page a to h.p. two-cylinder 
marine set produced by the Austin Motor Company for 
installation in cruisers from five to ten tons, for which 
purpose its compact and simple design makes it particu- 
larly suitable. The engine has a bore of 43in. and a 
stroke of 5in., and runs at the moderate speed of 750 
revolutions per minute, so that reasonable propeller 
efficiency is assured, An unusual feature of the design 
is the extension of the base-chamber to carry the 
reversing gear, which is supplied already lined up with 
the engine. This gear also includes the thrust block, 
so that all the boat-builder has to do is to drop the set on to 
the bearers and line it up with the propeller shaft. Another 
notable feature is the position of the starting handle over the 
reverse gear, leaving the forward end of the engine free for the 
water pump and the magneto, which are placed where they are 
easily accessible. The engine cranks are placed side by side, and 
not at an angle of 180deg., which is the usual practice in a two- 
cylinder engine. A more even torque is obtained from the one-throw 
crank, as an impulse is given every revolution. Good balance is 
assured by the fitting of carefully adjusted counter-weights, 


For running on petrol these sets are fitted with the Solex car- 
burettor, while for paraffin the Comminuteur vaporiser is used. The 
latter device, the Austin Company inform us, has given very good 
results on their engine, two or three minutes’ running on petrol being 
all that is required to enable a change over to paraffin to be effected. 
Alternatively five minutes’ heating with a blow-lamp is sufficient 
for starting direct on the heavier fuel. The ignition is fixed and 
the engine is provided with a governor that limits the speed to 
750 revolutions per minute. A governor is a great convenience 
on a marine engine, as it enables the reverse lever to be thrown into 


THE to H.P. AUSTIN MARINE SET. 
A simple and compact installation for small sailing-yachts. 


the neutral position without the engine racing even if 1 
is left full open. This feature is particularly valuable fo 
work, as it enables the reverse lever to be carried 
deck to a position close to the helmsman, who can th 
the vessel without assistance when she is under )» 


Simplicity has been studied throughout, so that the set ; 


be placed in the charge of an ordinary yacht hand after 

amount of instruction in its care and management. ‘| 

Company also make a 5 h.p. marine set on sin 

embodying all the principal features enumerated above 
R.A.C. TOURING NOTES. 


Enquiries are now being received by the Touring D 


of the R.A.C. in connection with the possibilities of n 
specified districts during the early spring, and the 

constantly raised as to whether or not it would be possi! 
a given mountain pass on a certain date. It is impossibl 
such questions definitely, as the seasons vary to such 


that there is often a difference of four to six weeks be 
year and another in the date on which a pass is 0) 
height of the pass is not a sure guide, as there are many 
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keeps up its high reputation, first established in 1888. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd,, Aston Cross Kirmingham : 
and 14, Regent St., Le yndon, 5.W, Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel 
Moll. Berlin: S.W.: 1, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110. 


A delighted amateur golfer writes re Dunlop V—"" By far 
the best ball I have ever used during my seven yea ars" 


FURTHER MOTOR CAR TYPES 
No. 16. The Leader Motor Cab. 


Although the first motor cabs were plying for hire ten years before the Leader 
cab made its appearance, they had not by 1907 become familiar features of 
the streets. Indeed, a ride in a taxi-cab was still something of an adventure, 
an incident of the day worth retailing to the family circle. Practically 
speaking the ten years had been an interregnum, the early cabs, of the 
electric type, having been a failure. But if the motor cab industry had been 
stagnant, the same could not be said of motoring generally, especially the 
sporting department. The year 1907 witnessed a plethora of 24-hour events, 
of which the most outstanding is, and always will be, Mr. S. F. Edge’s 
24-hour record at Brooklands track. In this Mr. Edge averaged nearly 66 
miles an hour for the whole time, and for this stupendous task he selected 
Dunlop tyres as the ones most likely to give him speed plus reliability. 
Since then many of the intermediate records have been beaten, notably by 
the Sunbeam car. In establishing a new 1,000 miles record last September 
the Sunbeam was fitted with Dunlops, and for the whole of this four-fold 
mileage there was no tyre trouble. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
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The CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), Ltd., 3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 


Have you tried the “ Continental 1913," the Tennis Ball of Perfect Balance ? 


Internal-drive Limousine 
for which the Cadillac 


chassis power is ample. 


SELF-STARTING 
SELF- LIGHTING ( 
SELF - IGNITING 
The certain efficiency of the Cadillac self-starting dynamo silences criticism. 


Users have proved it an inestimable boon ; having done so, they would not do without it. 


Many attempts have been, and are being made to rival the Cadillac—but don't lose sight of 
the one shining success in the mist of many failures. 


Here’s some evidence supplied by independent users :— 


A recent investigation developed some very interesting 
information concerning the efficiency of the Cadillac 
electric self-starting device. Out of 617 replies received, 
528 owners reported that in not one single instance had 
they been obliged to start their cars by hand, while only 
89 owners had done so. Among the reasons assigned were 
a number who said they had cranked their cars by hand 
just to see how it was done. The total miles travelled by 


the 617 cars was 1,468,385 and the total times cranked by 
hand 166, showing an average of one hand cranking to 
each 8,845 miles of travel, or once in what is equal to about 
two years’ average use. 


Another question asked was :—‘ Has your electric lighting 
system been thoroughly efficient >"" Every reply, without 
exception, was “ Yes.” 

\ 


ONLY A CADILLAC COMPLETELY SATISFIES. 
EIGHT STANDARD MODELS for BODIES. 


F. S. BENNETT, Limited (Cadillac 


Motors, Limited) 


CADILLAC CORNER, 219-229, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: Erissen Westcent, Lonpon."’ 


Telephone : Gerrard 9265 and 9266. 
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q Rolls-Royce Chassis 
BARKER BODY 


* 


{ Barker Cabriolet. open 


| Acknowledged 
3 The World’s Best Car. 


Barker Cabriolet closed 


. EARLY 100 of these high-grade cars can always 
; be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies to order at 
our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE START 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS 


~BARLBY R? NORTH KENSINGION > 
-LONDON-'W; 


such as aspect, which have a direct bearing upon | 
apart from elevation. Roughly speaking, it is usele 
upon crossing any pass exceeding six thousand eight 
in height until June. The Mont Cenis is generally 
by a motorist on about May roth or 12th each year. | 
is often subsequently blocked again by late falls of < 
who wish to visit a somewhat neglected district, wh 
interest and beauty, during the coming summer yw: 
to consider the attractions of Central France, which 
Auvergne country and the beautiful Cevennes. It s| 
remembered that the Pyrenees offer a delightful sun 
ground. Unfortunately, this district is 

chiefly visited during the winter or very 

early spring, when it cannot be explored 
properly owing to the high altitude to which 

many of the roads rise and the consequent 

danger of snow. 


THE STEEL-STUDDED PALMER. 

Although the Palmer Tire Company 
have been supplying studded tires for the 
use of customers, who prefer this type 
of tire for winter use, since 1909, it is 
only comparatively recently that this tire 
has been offered to the public generally. 
Before undertaking the manufacture of the I 
steel-studded Palmer on a large scale, experi- 
ments of an exhaustive character were carried 
cars were employed for this work, but the bulk 
was carried out with a 60 h.p. Napier, which was 
country town within roo miles of London. Fro: 
a circuit of 160 miles was mapped out, which 
and second class main roads, a stretch of cross-countr, 
sets, wood blocks, asphalt paving and a number of st: 
tramlines were laid. The circuit, in fact, compris: 
every description of road surface commonly met w 
average pace was maintained throughout the tests, 
deserted portions of the route high speeds were regul: 
Two rounds of the circuit were covered daily with 
double shift of drivers, and the car ran nearly 
in all. 

From first to last 162 different patterns of stud 


though many, of course, were discarded after a very short 


order to save unnecessary mileage, the tires for the early 
made up of three, and sometimes more, different kinds 0! 
section being given a number. Having by process of 

arrived at the size and pattern of stud which gave the best 
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makers continued the tests with tires made up entirely of t! 


pattern but with the heads of varying degrees of hardn 
tires were subjected to the severest possible tests in 


ess. Thes 


the way 


rapid acceleration and sudden braking on various classes of 1 
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AN ADJUSTABLE CATCH FOR HOODS. the eins 
town orks 

Apart from the care taken to arrive at the most suitab!: stud for tu 
purposes, the Palmer possesses a distinctive feature in ‘!\« manner" 
which the studs are attached to the cover. As will seen {rot 
the accompanying illustration, the studs are embe ed direct 
in the rubber without the intervention of leathe or calve 
and the resultant elasticity imparted to the is is Sa 
to prevent breakage or dislodgment when the tir subject 
to a sudden and excessive strain. The sever sts whi 
the new Palmer cover has undergone should en for it 
measure of popularity as great as that attained | he Palm 

three-ribbed tires. 

AN ADJUSTABLE CATCH FOR HC 

We illustrate herewith an ingenious device for p' ting ratt 

at the point where the hood of a cabriolet or landaule' the “3 
Man\ it fittings 


the folding pillars behind the driving seat. 
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oe MOTOR TOURS Touring Gar 
during the 

EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

ae FIAT Cars—ready for the road. 


We have made special arrangements by means of which 


My we can deliver a few of the undernoted 1913 models 
complet ly equipped and ready for EASTER HOLI- ARMS RONG 
“OURS, provided you instruct us at once. 


DAY 


1: -20 H.P. Torpedo WHIT WORT H 


Builders of Dreadnoughis. 
-20 Landaulette 
99 T isonly a Works that has Exceptional 


2 -30 ” Landaulette Facilities tor mechanical construction 
3 Landaulette that can construct anv ExceptionalCar. 


\r.nstrong-Whitworth have designed and built a great ‘ 
ER proportion of the Navies of the world with their gun 
“TAT Cars complete Jrom £425. mountings, guns, and controlling mechanism ; indeed, every 
Sever mechanical detail, colossal or microscopic 
WwW w — The high mechanical efficiency thus demanded is 
testing rite, ire, or phone concentrated upon the designing and constructing ot 
ed at the Exceptional Moter Car 
centr Armstrong-Whitworth use only the world-famous 
led materials made and tested at their great Steel Works and 
ed firs Brass Foundry. 
RITE for a free copy of their descriptive book, ov 
n whi call at any of their Showrooms and see the most 
acticall modern developments in motor body work and chassis 
A Telegrans: FIATISM, Rand, London. Telephones 7946 to 7950 Gerrard. 
on th FIAT Motors Ltd SIR W.G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., Ltd., 
chieve . otors ~t Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1elp of 37-38, Long Acre, London, W.C. London: 3, Blenheim St., Bond St Manchester : 114, Deansgate 
mil \ll Cars are fitted with Michelin Tyres. 
re tries 
me. |r 
StS wer 
A16-incH SPLIT 
ninatio 
alts, -but no BURST 
of 
Thes because the inner tube was a Searle Unburstable. 
. Wal E. M. KENYON, Esg., Bromley, Kent, writes :— 
of r * Although the split is 16in. in length the Searle 


TONE . ; Tube stood and was not damaged in any way, and 
is now being used in another cover. At the time 


Hens The All _ > the cover split I was running at a good speed, 


' and considering the weight of my _ car 
c ire 

oted 

here 

es an 


being 38cwt., it speaks well for your tubes.” 


SEARLE UNBURSTABLE 


ners. F Three Years’ Guarantee. : INNER TUBES 

secu 
QTANDS pre-eminentas a ‘practical’ of 70'lbs. 80 ibe, without bursting 
car in the hands of the user. Its aad without es shape. 

. o | reputation rests on the very solid HALL & SEARLE, LIMITED 

ao foundation afforded by the everyday ©, LIVERY STREET. 

P stu i use on the road in every part of the 
g plan world. 15h.p. to 29h. p. E 
‘rom complete. 

n 8575 comple FOR HIRE or PURCHASE. 
me Standerd 9.5. Elegantly appointed Landaulettes and 
perfect mimiature two-seate car, 4 

for tir complete with heed, Limousines for the coming season. 
nanner !! Cuta! e and nameof nearest Agent sent upon request : Special Quotations for Yearly Contracts. 

een [rol > 2p 

The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. ) ALL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 

direct A Standard Works, Gums ff J. M. ROBERTS, Semley Place, Victoria, S.W. 
aun \ London Agents— é Telephone : 6094 Victoria. 

Greet 

-181, e 

me Portland Street. W. TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 
Wht 

fo i MOTOR BODIES 

» Palme 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREENS 


E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
36-38, PECKHAMRD., LONDON, E. 


“ 
elegrams—" Linchpin, London.” 
Telephone—3760 Hop (2 lines). Largest Motor Works in London. 


ing ratt! 
the top‘ 
it nttns 


— 
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M229 


You will have more 
—time for golf— 


if you ride to and from the 
Links on a 2 hp. Lightweight 


IMMEDIATE 


Price £35 DELIVERY 


Full particulars of this handy and reliable 
mount and other Humber models on application 


HUMBER Ltd. COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
60/64, Brompton Road, S.W. 


SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Road. 
Agents Everywhere 


To the long established triumph of Lanchester 
engineering is added the varied ingenuity of 
Lanchester coachbuilding—which means comfort, 
convenience, luxury. The 


Lanchester 


is unique for grace of outline and perfect refinement. 


BIRMINGHAM, LONDON, 
Armourer Mills. 95, New Bond St. 


MANCHESTER, 
38, King St. West. 


have been tried in this position, but the general experience has been 
that after a time noise has developed as a result of wear What 
is claimed to be a permanent remedy for this trouble has been found 
in the “ Adjustable Thimble Catch,” the action of which can be 
easily followed from the sketch. The thimble is screweg into 
a boss plate and adjusted by means of a screwdriver s|,; 


thimble itself. When wear takes place it can be taken “ae 
instant by giving the thimble a partial turn with a sey. driver 
By making the thread on the boss plate and thimble a \ tight 
fit, the tendency to slack back is prevented. The Regent Tiage 
Company are prepared to fit these catches at short not and at 
a small cost if cars can be sent to their works. The fittin, Lv also 
be obtained from Messrs. Lowe, Bevan and Co. of Bir. i«).4m, 
ITEMS. 

The awards and judge’s report on the Auto-Cyc! nion’s 
Spring Trial show that several cyclecars performed linglh, 
well. Of five “‘ G.W.K.’s”’ which competed, two rec: silver 
medals and first-class certificates. An ‘ A.J.S.,” a R Green 
and two Morgans were also awarded silver medals and t-class 
certificates. A number of machines were disqualified fo: ficient 
silencers. The percentage of awards was consideral higher 
in the motor-bicycle than in the passenger class. 

In order to meet the possible objection that their | bridge 
Works at Northfield are difficult of access, the Austin npany 
have arranged, for the convenience of customers, to a car 
between New Street Station (London and North Wester ilway 


and Northfield. The car will leave the Queen’s Hotel (St: Yard 


at the following times daily, Saturdays and Sundays pted 


Il a.m., 2 p.m., 3.45 p-m. and 6.10 p.m.; and will from 
the works for Birmingham at 10.20 a.M., 1.30 p.n } p.m, 
and 5.30 p.m. On Saturdays the car will make o7 yurney 
only, leaving Northfield at 10.20 a.m. and returning | ) New 
Street at 11 a.m. 

The Dunlop Tire Catalogue for 1913, which reach, s from 
Messrs. A. J. Wilson and Co., is quite an interesting « ilation, 
as it contains illustrations and descriptions of a host of ols and 
accessories for the motorist, besides details of the Dun p tires, 
rims and detachable wheels. Practical instructions foi ‘he care 
of tires and the avoidance of trouble are also included, and the 


catalogue, which can be obtained free on application at any of the 
company’s depots, should find a place in every garage. 

In order to concentrate the manufacturing and selling sides 
of the Napier business it was decided last autumn that Messrs 
D. Napier and Son, Limited, should acquire the whole of th 
share capital of S. F. Edge, Limited. The amalgamation took 
effect last November, when Mr. S. F. Edge retired from the board 
of the latter company. It has now been decided to change th 
name of D. Napier and Son, Limited, to Napier Motors, Limited 
and the new title came into use last Monday. Mr. H. T. Vane, who 
has been intimately connected with the seliing side of the Napier 
business since 1904, has been appointed managing director of the 
company. 

In the Swedish Winter Reliability Trials the Winter Cup was 
awarded to a 38 h.p. Minerva, and the Gottenburg Cup to th 
N.A.G. which won it last year. Other prizes went to a second 
38 h.p. Minerva, an 18—4o h.p. Opel, a 17—32 h.p. Hupmobile, 
two 30—45 h.p. Fiats, two 35—50 h.p. Cadillacs, two 17—45 hp. 
Horch cars, and a 22—40 h.p. Mercédés. Two Lanchesters and a 
Daimler received the bronze plaque of the Royal Swedish Auto- 
mobile Club. Of the sixty-six competing cars, five were English, 
two Swedish, four Fiench, nineteen American and thirty German. 
The distance covered was 1,181 kilométres. 

The French three-litre race has been fixed for September 21s! 
next. It has been decided to hold the contest on the Houlogne 
circuit which was used in 1911. The total distance to be covered 
will be about four hundred and fifty miles. The Grand !rix Race 
will be held in the neighbourhood of Amiens on July :2th, and 
attempts are being made to secure the presence o! |’resident 
Poincaré. 

The movement in favour of holding the Paris Ex). 
October instead of December seems to be growing, anc provided 
the use of the Grand Palais can be secured, there sv 1s eVveT) 
probability of the earlier date being selected. 


ytion m 


The R.A.C. is proposing to hold a race for stand cars in 
the Isle of Man in September next. The distance wi ¢ three 
hundred miles, and only cars which figured in makers’ « -talogues 
on or before February 17th will be eligible. 

A five-miles-an-hour speed limit has been impose Sutton 
Coldfield at Wyndley Lane and Trinity Hill. 

Princess Henry of Battenberg has ordered a lan t from 


Messrs. Mann, Egerton and Co. of Norwich and Londo: 


‘ 
x 
HumBER 
| \\ [> 
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at On Vauxhall Value 

und 


i HAYE you realised the commercial value, comparing ; 
be price with price, and goods with goods, of the 
cu new 25 h.p. Vauxhall chassis at £465 ? 


lage 

1 at We do not doubt that you regard the Vauxhall as an admirable realisation ot the 

- engineer's ideal of ample power for every requirement united with economy of 

running costs. But has it occurred to you that in the Vauxhall this ideal is 

| presented at a price that compares favourably with the price asked in many 

a cases for something less worthy of the connoisseur’s notice ? 

wer You have only to make a briet study of prices and values to discover that this is so. 

— In the Vauxhall ‘25° you have extraordinary value ; sometimes, indeed, a price ; 
‘eat actually lower; but always a value that on careful comparison must suggest the 

gher wisdom of choosing a car which, with all its great reputation, is not overpriced. 

: Take timely action and secure your Vauxhall now. 

dee 

ABBREVIATED | caste bloc, CARBURETTOR: Automatic’ IGNITION, 

High-tension magneto. LUBRICATION: Forced feed 


system. CLUTCH: Multi-disc, running in dry graphite. 
ard GEARS: Four forward speeds (direct on fourth). gate type change speed. STEER- 
ted ING : Worm and worm wheel. BRAKES: Internally expanding, metal to metal, 
on rear wheel hubs and propeller shaft. PETROL SUPPLY: Air-pump pressure 


9 feed. WHEELS: 820 mm. and 120 mm. Vauxhall detachable artillery. TYRES 
p.m. Dunlop, Spencer Moulton, Continental or Michelin. WHEELBASE: roft. roin. 
mney BODY SPACE;; 8ft. 8in. Price: £465. 

New 


A practical step towards investigating the claims we put for- 

ward would be to come and see the polished chassis of the new 
. i Vauxhall 25 h.p. type now on view in the showrooms. ‘** A 
e 

om The car su tiainaiadeaie llent veritable work of art” (The Graphic). If you cannot do this, 


Hon let us send you the enlarged Vauxhall catalogue No. 21L. 
and 
ires, VAUXHALL MOTORS, LIMITED, 180-2, Great Portland Street, London, W. 
care RAWLENCE & WATSON, 40, Sackville Street. W.. sole London agents for Prince Henry Vauxhall cars. 
the 
the 
sides 
“A What the 
took 
oard e 
will do “ss 
ited fame.’ 
who 
b pier All prospective purchasers of the 15 h.p. 
the range should read the following :— 
No. 2,533.—15 h.p. Crossley Car. 
was | purchased a 15 h.p. Crossley Car in May last with HE 
four-seater torpedo body. Car has now run 4,000 miles. r i i 
) the [tis quite fast enough for ordinary purposes, 50 m.p.h. ace of the rival blues of the wagered day - 
cond being easily obtained on the level. The hill-climbing generally an exciting contest, and the ubiquitous 
bile, powers are really remarkable and must be tried to be i j . 
r believed. All ordinary stiff hills are easily taken on motor is the ideal eee of travelling to the course. 
Lp. third speed at 30 m.p.h.; stiff hills, such as Fish Hill, ° . 
nd a Broadway, and Warmington Hill, are taken on second Risks of a breakdown are obviated whenever 
\uto- 
dish, * 9 
man. 
21 are on the wheels. Made only of the best rubber and ; 
logne f b i f d i i 
: abric of sound construction throughout—they are reliable 
yeret 
te peed at about 16 m.p.h. The petrol consumption and wear-resisting. 
Race erages 22 m.p.g. Oil consumption for engine, one “ * 
and nt per 300 miles. I use Price’s Motorine C. I have AVONS EVERY TIME” is a good motto. 
é | no trouble at all. Messrs. Cressley Ltd. are ideal to 
ident | with, and spare neither time nor trouble to please. 
ly next car will undoubtedly be a Crossley.—W. NEAL. LONDON: 19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W 
m Correspondent No. 2,533, Autocar,’ March Ist, 1913. BIRMINGHAM: 204, Corporation St. MANCHESTER: 229, Deansgate 
vided Tr irranged with pleasure. Copy of 1913 Catalogue free on request GLASGOW: 197, Buchanan St. BRISTOL: Bristol Bridge. 
15 Chassis with Head Offices and Works: 
MELKSHAM, wits. 
assis 
rs in withtyres £475 Telegrams : “Rubber, Melksham.” 
three Crossley Motors, 
pgues (Dept. U), Ltd. 
GORTON, 
_ Manchester. 
utton London Office : 
CHARLES JARROTT & 
ETTS, Ltd., 
trom 45, Great Marlborouch 
Street, London, W. 
Have YOU tried our GOLF BALLS? Avon 2/-, Nova 1/3, Arc 1/- (several types). 
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PHEASANTS BRED AND PHEASANTS BAGGED. 
OW many birds ought I to expect to kill in proportion 


to the number I turn down ? ” is one of the questions 

which the inexperienced tenant of his first pheasant 

shoot is most likely to ask, and he is exceedingly 

surprised to find that his friend, who is experienced in 
matters connected with pheasant shooting and rearing, is not able 
to give him a ready answer. It is very imperative that he should 
ask such a question and get an answer to it, but the answer which 
is at all reliable is not one to be had from the most experienced 
who has not a special local knowledge of the circumstances 
of the particular shoot. It was only the other day that the writer 
of these remarks asked the owner of a very fine pheasant-shoot 
» had done with his birds last year—an exceptionally good 
His answer was that the guns had killed eleven 
thousand, in round figures. Then, in reply to the further question 
how many he had reared, he said about fifteen thousand. This 
was on an extensive and rather wild estate, with a good deal of 
bracken on parts of it—just the sort of place, in fact, where there 
would be a good many wild birds. That brings out the proportion 
of killed to reared at something like two-thirds. Asked, further, 
whether this proportion pleased him, he replied that he was 
much more than pleased. 

Now, this is a shoot where they get really good guns to account 
for the birds. But if you have duffers who cannot hit the birds, you 
cannot expect the results to be as favourable as with a useful 
team of guns, Yet the two-thirds proportion gave every satisfaction. 

Presuming that we had gone to a Norfolk keeper and had asked 
him what his expectation would be of the proportion, granted that 
good guns were given him to put the birds over, he would probably 
have told you that you ought to kill in a good year quite as many 
as you put down and perhaps a few more, owing to the ‘ unearned 
increment "’ of the wild birds. Tne difference is made by the ditferent 
character of the country in which the birds are shot. This place, 
where they killed their eleven out of fifteen and were well pleased, 
was in Wales, where the birds fly very high. There is a large 
number, at these shoots, pricked because they are fired at at long 
distances, at difficult angles, and by gunners insecurely balanced 
on steep hillsides. It is, moreover, ground of such undulations 
that a fair number of the birds, in spite of the most careful beating 
and stopping, never are brought over the guns at all. Conse- 
quently there is a very great deal of waste, and some of the 
birds that drift away go to swell the numbers of the wild birds 
for next year, It is true that wonderfully different estimates are 
given, even by East Anglian keepers, of the proportion between 
birds put down and birds bagged. The estimate often quoted 
from the Badminton Shooting Book, of the very experienced keeper 
at Elveden, has always been deemed astonishingly low. In a 
certain sense it is a keeper’s business to put his estimates low, 
so that he may not raise false hopes. 

In a wild country, taking one year with another, a man will 
not do badly if he brings to bag one bird for every two eggs that he 
has bought, but in level and trim country he should do a great deal 
better. As for the cost of each pheasant that he thus bags, it 
can only be calculated with fair precision, so far as_ the 
expense goes of the actual food consumed. ‘‘ Local conditions vary 
so enormously that it is impossible to calculate on a fixed basis’’ 
is a statement we have read which put the case with perfect 
accuracy. Of course, the more birds you kill in proportion to those 
you have been feeding, the better will be the average of cost per 
bird. An epidemic later on may make the food given, for many 
weeks, to those birds that have died a heavy item on the wrong side 
of the account. The coverts, however, which should ensure the 
killing of a large proportion of your birds are not those out of which 
you will get them to give you sporting shots. The sporting shot 
is the shot that there is a liability to miss, and misses are one cause 
of making the ratio of killed to reared a poor one. Much in this 
respect must depend on the placing of the guns. The keeper is 
always anxious to see his birds killed. He therefore is disposed 
to place the guns, if that business be left to him, first, close up 
to the coverts, so that the shooters catch the birds before they have 
time, even if they have inclination, to rise high. But this placing 


man, 


how he 
year, by the way. 


of the guns is an affair which, we will submit with all pe le respec: 
for those who act otherwise, never should be entruste:| any ordi. 
nary keeper. Unless he is an exceptionally wel! ved man 
disciplined into the knowledge which is very hard to j into most 
of his class, that what we are out for when we go ply -shootir 
is not pheasants, but sport—real high shots, if only +) birds... 
be induced to give them to us, it is far better 1! vou, t 
host, should place the guns where they may be «ected 
get the best possible shots. The keeper must «i part 
putting the birds over the guns in the best way he » - contriy, 
If he should complain of his birds not being killed, it indirect 
compliment, for it is an indication that you ga) ur guns 
‘real, tall pheasants.” In conclusion, no general wer 
be given to the question asked at the start off of thi icles buy 
we may refer the querist back to our accounts of dij it shoots 
given in Country Lire in the autumn of last yea: m whiel 


much useful information may be gathered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue RIFLE-sHOOTING. 

Sir,—In Mr. Haig Brown's article on “ The New Schools tition at 
Bisley,” in Country Lire of last week, there was one point on 
many shooting-men will not quite agree with the author. He sa 
glad that the sling is not to be allowed in this new match, { soldier or 
sportsman will ever find it practicable to use one except under very s{ condition 
A sling is for carrying and not for shooting purposes, and I should lad to se 
it banished from the Ashburton as well.” I have put into it the dicta 
to which exception might well be taken, in my humble opinion is perfecth 
true that the sling, as issued by the military powers that 
when fastened on to the rifle in either of the two wa ustomary 
that is, from the upper band above the magazine, or fro: ve middk 
band to the middle of the butt. The upper position canit even | 
comfortably used to sling the weapon. Anyone who has tried wi! have found 
this out in five minutes, yet it is issued as a sling, and the laws of | 
the Persians are not more strict than those demanding absoluiv uniformity 
in accoutrements, sc the wretched Tommy is not allowed to arrange his sling 
so that it would be some govud and to suit his build, lest he shou'd spoil 
battalion’s smartness on parade, which is the most important thing in the world 
For this position of the sling has one advantage which outweig!is all min 
inconveniences ; if it is well pipe-clayed, and beautiful little clouds © white dus 
are esen all dows the line when it is smacked smartly during tlie “ Present 

acms.”” Now, the uselessness of the military pattern does not condemn al 
slings ; but it is an excellent reason for insisting upon the military authorities 
adopting a type that is some good. The justification for the sling lies in this: 
When a tired man is brought into the firing-line after many days’ marching anc 
fighting, he can still shoot well if he has a sling that is easy to use and is properly 
arranged. Personally, I have done a fair amount of “ rapid” under conditions 
which were made as strenuous as possible (fifteen shots in thirty seconds alter 
running three hundred yards at a target which only appeared 
down), and I have found that there was no waste of time involved in using the 
sling, and I shot much better with than without it. These conditions seem reason 
ably near to what might be encountered upon active service, so the argument 
should hold good, provided that the man has been taught to use the sling wit 
instinctive rapidity in times of peace. Of course a sling (like a rifl 
to a man who has not learnt to handle it. To be of real valu 
be provided with snap hooks like a dog’s leash, so that it could |e mstant 
changed from the carrying position (butt to middle band) to the shooting 
position (in front of the magazine to the upper band). The present Govern 
ment pattern is too short for either ; but if it is fastened at the middle bane 


useless 


as one ge 


is useless 


it should 


and just above the magazine, it makes a fairly good shooting sling. The just 
cation of the use of the sling in shooting competitions is that to disallow it woul 
merely penalise the keen men. Speaking from my own experience, after frins 
in competitions, say, two hundred rounds with a revolver and fifty yunds wit 
a match rifle, and then perhaps two hundred rounds with a Sery rifle or 
hot July day at Bisley, my shooting would be somewhat erratic tow. ris the en 
if I were not allowed to use a sling, while with a sling it is little wo in at beg 
beginning of the day. This may be a confession of personal weakne-» and lack 
endurance, but I have found that the experience of other all-round _— 
revolver 


is similar. And while we can enjoy every kind of match shooting, 


to “rapid,” I do not see why we should be artificially handicap; i when we 


compete with the, to my mind, less sporting specialist, who sa\ imself uf 
and only fires some twenty or thirty leisurely rounds at his east ng a -— 
day in deliberate Service rifle competitions. But if there were + reason 
abolish the sling in the Ashburton, then, logically, there would - 
to abolish it in all Service rifle competitions. If by so doing ane! nce Facto® 
was introduced which was the same for everyone, there wou 1 be 4s 
objection that a premium would be put on brute strength rather —_— 
shooting, because a decent shot can shoot as well without a s! —" 
while fresh. Moreover, the man who uses the sling habitus = 
“hold” properly, and, consequently, he can shoot better wit! t than 


yan who never uses one at all.—Kirk. 
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y 

is much 

that is charm- 

ing in the little 
kirt thatis ped at the sides so as to just hint a pannier mouvement 
asportraye = my first sketch this week. Among all draperies this 
stands out © unquestionable success. The pannier proper was 
always an mination in my sight, but this slight blurring of the 


hips and sequent narrowed appearance at the feet is extra- 
ordinarily tractive. It is not, I surmise, quite such a simple 
sartorial fc is it appears; there is art in arriving imperceptibly 
t the fuln:-s above, apparently out of nothing. But there it is, 
and Lcomr end it very much to your notice. The model expresses 
one of thi useful all-in-one little gowns which will certainly 
increase in favour this season, used with the mantles of 


which I spoke so long and so enthusiastically last week. It is 
fashioned of a very soft, fine face cloth, in a charming shade 
of dull rose, with vest and long, close-fitting sleeves of black and 
white broché, the small turn-over collar being of plain white char- 
meuse. The mock closing up of the skirt in front is a favourite 
foible of the moment, while the continuance of the suggestion 
on the bodice is certainly artistic. A feature, also, is the 
extremely deep belt of folded black satin, finishing in front 
with a spreading bow. The hat is of biscuit-coloured pedal straw 
worn snugly on the head, the upturned brim faced with black 
satin, the colour of the gown being picked up in a rose and an 
ostrich feather mount. 

I saw the other day a very similar design to this worked out 
in fine navy suiting and black satin, the latter forming a simulated 
petticoat, revealed by the parting of the front, with sleeves of 
white éponge, closely patterned over with an Impressionist design 
in shaded China blues. The fronts of the corsage opened in a 
VY almost to the waist, the space thus left being partially 
filled in by kerchief folds of white tulle. Navy serge, however, 
let me hasten to say, has received its first rebuff for years. It 
will be worn, of course, but nothing like to the extent it has been 
during the past decade. There are too many rivals to-day, and 
we are already taking our courage and essaying all manner 
of vivid colours, not even excepting that strange mustard 
yellow and equally daring verdigris. In éponge striped ratines 
and broché effects, of course, these strong tones seem to lose much 
of their crudeness, although I think the greatest attraction of the 
season will be stone colour. The delicacy of this is adorable, 
and in charmeuse, with a fragile little corsage of ninon and shadow 
lace toned absolutely to match, there is the summer visiting gown 
par excellence. Or black charmeuse, allied with this neutral shade, 
s singularly happy. An example boasted an exquisitely draped 
skirt of blaclx charmeuse, the fronts crossing over folds of the stone 
colour, the latter narrowing off to vanishing point at the waist, 
a scheme ‘hat was repeated in skeleton form above the waist, 
supplemen: 1 with sleeves of stone-coloured crépe chiffon, and a 
deep, cape- ce collar of the latter falling down the back, just shaped 
into two s!:|!ow rounds, like petals, the edges of the chiffon merely 
whipped o- » with fine silk. These deep collars occur on quite a 
temarkabl aumber of the latest models, and are frequently 
expressed the heavier qualities of lace, like Venetian point, 
as well as favourite shadow laces. Sometimes they are shaped 
to fit the c- -e of the neck, and are then carried over the shoulder 
to the fror.. to meet in a small V-shaped apex, while at others 
the lace is < ntly eased. But, in any case, they touch or very nearly 


touch the —st-line. 

True s that every fashion has its day. For obvious 
reasons, ,t!. gh, the sports coat of cashmere or knitted wool, 
ic Navy serge, has received a sharp set-back. The 


like the hi 


fact is, the cashmere coat has got into the hands of the cheap 
manufacturers, and 


plagiarising has been spoilt by inferior 


imitation, To replace these woolly wraps certain of the leaders 
in the tailoring world have brought out what they are pleased to 
call the “ After Sports Coat.’ Built on approved sports lines, with 
plenty of freedom, and mostly with an attached or partly attaches 
belt of nap cloth or homespun, and usually in rather startling 
colours, these coats are already stamped by the approval of the 
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women who make it a point of honour to be in the forefront of 
fashionable change. 

The startling colours, which include some lovely rose, mauve, 
blue and tan shades are of a purpose, since only a very sharp contrast 
can be worn with a contrasting skirt. The opinion of one great 
authority, and I give it for all it is worth, is that these “ After Sports 
Coats”’ of material will bring the white skirt more than eve into 
vogue for golf, ete., white éponge and piqué in particular. An 
extremely well-dressed French girl who chanced across my path 
so long ago as last summer wore nothing but these fabric coats and 
white éponge skirts. I thought it was merely individual selection 
then; however, subsequent events have shown that she was a 
pioneering spirit, with courage to attack a vogue before it became 
public property. Afforded proper encouragement, our summer 
sports attire should prove of exceptionally varied and attractive 
character this vear. We were getting certainly into rather a groove, 
a condition for which there will be no excuse with skirts so arranged 
that they can be unbuttoned at will to allow of greater freedom of 
movement, and smartly finished at the back of the waist with a 
buckle strap, and neat yet artistic silk shirts that are both prac- 
tical and in the picture, but wholly different from the notorious 
mannish shirt of yore. Coloured hosiery also must be allowed to 
play a part, with brogued shoes 
for golf: while for tennis and 
croquet a greater per- 
missible in footwear. 

In the matter of sports millinery 
there is a very embarrassment of 
choice. And these, together with a 
frank weariness of the knitted cap, 
will entirely oust the latter from 
high favour. The new straw 
shapes are so wonderfully practical, 
and fashioned of straw so pliable, 
that they are amenable to any sort 
of handling. Akin with the sports 
shirt, a certain desirable licence has 
been taken with the sports hat, 
colouring and combination of 
colourings having a large share in 
the success. The shapes again are 
so unique, all manner of daring 
angles being essayed. Thus in 
one model that I have seen the 
brim is swept up at one side to 
show a contrasting straw lining, 
that in every case is repeated in 
the Terry ribbon band surrounding 
the crown. A significant amount 
of both Terry ribbon and Terry 


licence is 


velvet is being used in millinery 
realms. 
And here, forsooth! is a 


piece of news direct from Paris. 
A great effort is being made to 
revive the fashion of strings to the 
small dress hats. The reason given 
—and it is a sound one—is that these 
strings will help out the décolleté 
throat, and if other expressions 
are as seductive as a dainty little model shown to me the other 
day, then surely the revival will be accepted. This particular hat 
was of a beautiful natural Tuscan, the crown rather high and the 
brim extremely narrow and quite straight. Right across the front 
there was carred a packed wreath of soft pink roses, a cache-peigne 
of the same floral trophies serving to tilt the shape a little forward ; 
while from either side came black velvet streamers which, after 
crossing beneath the chin, were flung over the shoulders to fall 
at their own sweet will down the back. 

Another helpful assistance towards covering up the insistent 
bare throat is provided in extremely light ruffles of shot silk. 
The very softest silk procurable is used for these affairs, so that they 
are not stifling. The close fur collarettes have proved so becoming, 
and also the finger depth of fur at the summit of the high trans- 
parent collars, that few of us will submit patiently to having 
these effects taken away without a substitute of sorts. Certainly 
the above-described ruffles seem to just fill the niche that must 
very shortly now be left by peltry persuasions being discarded. 

Easter falls so early this year that the first sight of Easter eggs 
in the shop windows came as a shock to our e¢alculations. By 
this time, however, we have accepted them as part of the immediate 
scheme of things, and are busily casting round in search of novel- 
ties. The experienced egg-collector will pay an early visit to 
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Messrs. Hamley Brothers, certain of finding there the 
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newest an 


most charming designs of the season not only for the chila 


naturally our first thought when presents are unde: 


but also for their elders. For the babiest member of ti, a 
artist has sketched a lovely egg, one side of which contains a fag 
tion of soft, woolly pets, among which are the still popular “ "si 
a pussy cat, a cockatoo and the quaintest fluffy chic! while a 
other holds a menagerie in composition in charge of a p ger kee ne 
An egg warranted to delight the heart of a small gi cli 
charming tea service in cream and gold, with a cak, basket and 
sugar bowl in pierced work, and little kettle and teasp. ns all Ne 
plete. She, too, will appreciate the perambulator | occupan: 
holds an egg in each hand, and the bottom of whic! filled on 
satin-covered eggs to be filled with suitable gifts ra ati 
child, to whom an egg, even filled with the dai; bon-bes 
or toys, is as yet not calculated to appeal, there is surd sai 
gosling of portly dimensions, with a most realis: ange b 
and goggle eyes in his movable head, whose sailor t and ca 
give him just the touch of kinship essential to one’s ; oy. 7 
claims of the boys have been by no means overlook: For th 
Messrs. Hamley have eggs of all sizes filled with t soldiers 
clockwork boats and other toys; and one of the ni hings this 
season is an egg-collex box filled 
with sugar eggs colour: imitatic 
of those of birds, am which i 
noticed blackbirds’, 108’, field 


EASTER PRESENTS AT 


HAMLEY’S. 


fares’, etc. The last nN in th 
sketch is a high-har wicks 
basket, beautifully tri: | with by 
bows of pink ribbon id shad 
roses, containing sati: 


ered 
to be filled with gifts { older folk 
according to the indiv | tastes 


the Easter Morning ty. This 
, but one 


basket really is exqu 
which we would hav. liked eve 
better is carried out tenderest 


leaf-green and gold egg~ . nd adorne 
with gold ribbon daffo: ils and jon 
quils, true Easter flowers. This ides 
was repeated in a basket of quit 
modest dimensions. An ther lovel; 
design consisted of an egg-shape 
balloon in gold mosaic, the car o/ 
which, occupied by two charming 
dolls and a large mauve satin egg 
was overflowing with long tassels 0! 
wistaria and laburnum. Needless t 
say, chocolate figures in eggs, fis! 
fowl and animals of every descny 
tion, a coster’s cart loaded wit 
chocolate eggs and a callow chic) 
bursting from a chocolate shell bein: 
among the newest fancies. There» 
an egg standing about four feet hig 
and crammed with toys enough t 
stock a nursery, and another about 
an inch long holding a beautifull 
made jointed doll, rather under tha’ 
over three-quarters of an inch © 


height, the tiniest doll in the world, and between these it 1s saie' 
say one can find something to suit the needs of everybody. Our sket 


was made at 200, Regent Street, 


he 
ud 


W., but, as my readers are no dou! 


aware, Messrs. Hamley Brothers also have branches at 512, Oxto! 


Street, W.; 


59, Knightsbridge, S.W. ; 


29, Ludgate Hill, 


and 86—87, High Holborn, W.C. 


No item of one’s toilette is 


more important, or cal!s for great 


nicety of selection, than one’s dentifrice, yet many women 


singularly unintelligent in this respect. 


As long as they have som 


thing with a pleasant flavour and perfume they seem |) think ther 


is nothing more to be desired. 


is worth using unless it is an efficient germicide, for 


mouth teems with bacteria, gi 
A delightful preparation which 


and is at the same time extremely pleasant to use, is | 
Pebeco is a scientific invention, the outcome 
experiments on the part of a well-known dermatologis' 


Paste. 


no secret ingredients, and has 
of doctors and dentists. In 


paste, and a generous-sized sample tube, together 
mouth-health test, will be sent on receipt of two stam 
on application to Messrs. Beiersdorf and Co., 


London. 


On the contrary, ne preparatie! 


ving rise to a multituc of diseases 


answers all hygienic uirements 
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The Cult of 
the Complexion. 


HAT better gift can woman desire than a periect | 

\ W complexion >? And yet after all, the beauty of | 

the ccmplexion is to a great extent purely a matter | 

of cultivation. If every woman would only make it a { 
~ daily practice to gently massage her face and hands with 
Beetham’s La-rola, it is safe to say that her skin 
would soon become beautifully clear and soft, and her 
complexion would rival the peach in delicacy and hue. 


is an indispensable adjunct to the toilet table During 
the winter months it will be found mos: efficacious for 
removing all signs of Roughness, Redness, 
and Chaps, whilst for use in Hard water it is 
unsurpassed. Buy a bottle from your chemist ¥e 
to-day. Bottles 1/-,2/6 each, of ail chemists. 


Loe M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 


Huntley & Palmers 
new, sweet, rich and 
most delicious biscuits 
Novel in design; 
moderate in price ; 

perfect in quality. 

Try them! and you'll agree 


Ac rtey & Patmers Goop Luck 
) your grocery order to-day. 
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HITCHINGS’ L®: 
GOLD MEDAL BABY CARS 
ENGLISH ROYAL 


.M. Queen 
rown Princess of Sweden, 
.R.H. Infanta Beatrice of Spain, etc., etc. 


The name of HITCHINGS’, associated with 

all that is best in Baby Carriage construc- 

tion, is known all over the world. 

WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Designs and Prices to suit ALL. 

Every attention given to orders by post. 


LONDON : 329-331, OXFORD ST., 
45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


LIVERPOOL:MANCHESTER:GLASGOW: 
74, Bold Street. 69, D: 184.Sauchiehall St. 
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The 
= Pebeco Free Test 
reveals it! 


Besides keeping the teeth beautifully 
white and scrupulously clean, and 
removing every trace of odour from 
the breath, Pebeco, by maintaining 
an acid-free condition of the mouth, 
banishes the deeper-seated, unsus- 
pected causes of decay. Therein lies 
its unique and priceless value. 


TOOTH PASTE 


OUR FREE OFFER.—Try  Pebeco 
ua Tooth Paste at our expense for ten days 
‘4 We will send you a supply of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste sufficient for ten days, night and 
morning use, with it a scientific acid- 
mouth test, for 2d. to cover postage 


P. BEIERSDORF & Co., 
7c, Idol Lane, E.C. 


PA STE 


TOOTH 
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P. & O. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


EW pleasanter ways of spending a month or so of spring 
and, incidentally, of avoiding our not invariably balmy 
home weather—could be devised than that of taking 
one of the three pleasure cruises arranged by the 
‘ANS P. and O. Company for their Indian Mail Steamer Cale- 
donia. The Caledonia is a fineky modelled vessel of 8,000 
tons, with engines of 11,000 h.p. capable of developing nineteen 
knots, and the luxury and convenience of her accommodation 
and her unusually large expanse of sheltered promenade deck, 
have made her a most popular boat on the Indian service. 
It is intended to berth only one passenger in any two-berth 
cabin, and not more than two in any cabin, so overcrowding 
will be obviated. The first cruise starts on April 25th and takes 
in Algiers, the lovely Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic, and Venice ; 


TRAU. 

i the ports of call being Lisbon, Algiers, Cattaro (fo ttinje 
Gravosa (for Ragusa), Spalato, Trau, Sebenico, Fiu Venice 

Corfu, Palermo and Marseilles, which will be reached on 23rd 
The second tour, to Madeira, the Azores, etc., lea: — London 
on May 23rd by the s.s. India, joining the Caledonia ibraltar 
3 on the 27th, or those who do not care to change ship : “0 Over 
“4 land to Marseilles and join her there, proceeding t braltar 
“ Teneriffe, Madeira, Ponta Delgada, Lisbon and Arosa B eaching 

4 London on Monday, June 16th. 

The third cruise, starting on June roth, will be tothe rwegiay 
fjords. It leaves London on Thursday, June roth lling at 

As Leith, Odde, Bergen, Gudvangen, Balholmen, Naes, de, Oi 
$ Hellesylt, Merok, Olden and Loen, reaching Leith again July rst 

and London next day. 

eS. Every facility will be made and due time allowe: ‘or shor 
ws ’ excursions. The fares for the trips are most moderate, © \ special 
arrangements been made with various railway compan’ s to issue 
ag tickets at reduced rates to the ports of embarkation. Full par- 
; ticulars of those we have mentioned and of others running on til! 
. October may be obtained from the company’s London offices in 

~ VENICE: ENTRANCE TO THE GHETTO. Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or at 122, Leadenhall S'reet, EC. 


C. B. FRY’S BOOK 


“Diet and Exercise Watch, of matchless mer 
for Training.” 


= 


The “Colonels” are the product of scientific stuay | 
and experience of Experts in Golf Ball making. py 


——— 


GOLF BALL QUALITY 


» never better emphasized 
than in the renowned 


“COLONEL” 


THE WORLD'S BEST GOLF BALLS. 


73 Post free 3d. on application to 


Dept. T.S., GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
Southampton Street, Strand. 


ec HORLICK S MALTED MILK 


tua MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES 


THE “SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
DURABILITY AND_ PERFECT wo, 
PAINT of the “Colonel” Golf Balls 
have won for them the PREMIER 
place in the Golf Ball World. 


Delicious. nourishing and refreshing. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK ARCH COLONEL” 
en cking 
IN INFANT FEEDING is the only scientific substitute for Human “WHITE COLONEL ” - « «a 
Milk which perfectly simulates the action of the latter during digestion. 
New Marking (as illus.) Floating -F 
q FOR GROWING CHILOREN. Builds up and nourishes the consti- The GOLF BALLS De Lu a 
tution, gives stamina and ensures healthy growth with development. 


“PATENT COLONEL” - - -2- 
~ “HEAVY COLONEL” - - - 2- 
“ ST. MUNGO WATER CORE” 


@ IN THE HOME, when served as a Table Beverage is more beneficial 
i than Tea, Coffee, Chocolate or Cocoa. 
ar @ IS ESPECIALLY USEFULIN PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
as it replaces waste tissue and gives a feeling of fitness and staying power. 
FOR BUSINESS MEN i: is the ideal quick lunch when time is 
pressing. May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 


q FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. fhe lightest diet in com- 


bination with the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Sold everywhere. 6d. each allowed for od 
* Colonels” and “ St. Mungo Water Cores 
whe n new ones to same number are purchased. 


ST. MUNGO Manufacturing Co., 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


LONDON: 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 


ag SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND CAFES, HOT OR COLD 
Requires no Cooking 
7 : Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 and 11/-. 


Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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ROSS 


STEREO-PRISM 
Purveyors of Jams to H.M. The King. BINOCULARS 


This is What you Want |; ARE UNEQUALLED for use on LAND and SEA. 


For SPORTING and ALL PURPOSES for which a 
High Power is required. 


THE FAMOUS 
In} Adjustment by Eyepiece. By Screw. 
onic ORCHARD FACTORY Magnitfi- Extra 
cations. arge. rge arge. 
BRAND fs. d. fs. d. fs. 4. 
6 os 5 0 oe 710 0 os 

mak 8 ee 610 0 ée -- +e 710 0 

10 710 0 es és 810 0 
rata 12 ae ee 900 


Tue Power 6 HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE ADMIRALTY 
AND BY THE War OFFICE. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 
ROSS Ltd BY ROYAL WARRANT 
*? To His Majesty the King. 
Optica, Works—CLaPHam Common, LONDON, S.W. 
OF ALL DEALERS AND OPTICIANS. 


A BUNGALOW OF YOUR OWN? 


. A real little holiday 
place, within a stone's 
throw of the sea ! 

#4 Situated in a delight 


© ful unspoilt village on 
Be sure to ask your grocer for — eee the Norfolk Coast. 


Chivers, and if you find any WRITE FOR £60 . . 
difficulty, drop us a postcard, PARTICULARS. comp including a 


The Ovebard Pact Histon, Cambridge. HAIGH, WALCOTT, NORFOLK. 


Made in the 
Country under 
Ideal Hygienic 
Conditions. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


shore 


pecial 


SPECIALISTS IN 


~ 
OLD EN GLISH Scotch-made Brogues are undoubtedly the 


pet finest footwear for the active man or woman. 

FRE N C H ‘; H I N TZ E S And there are no brogues made, even in 
Scotland, that reach the same pitch of all- 
round excellence as Norwell’s “* Perth” 
Boots. They are made from the best 
selected Scotch-tanned hand-dressed 
leather ; the fashions and styles are the 
result of careful study of the wearers’ 
needs, and the labour employed to 
build them is as expert as skill 

and long experience can ensure. 


Brogues for Men. 


This is the shoe “ par excellence” for 
the golfing man, being made from the 
finest selected materials, handsewn 
and put together by expert shoemakers. 


A Our Best Al - - 21/- 
No. A2 - - - - 16/6 
Both shoes absolutely dependable. 
“ ” 
The “Perth 
OrwellS Grampian Buckle 


Brogue Shoe. 

Perth oot A_ characteristic shoe, 

Ss splendidly made, flexible 

soled, bone dry, stylish 

for city, waterproof when 
golfing. 


Our price- - 156 


Always remember to send your size 


THE “ELIZABETHAN” TISSUE. when ordering. 


lourschemes. A beautiful reproduction of Antique Needlework. 
IN 3 Satisfaction guaranteed with every pair o 
Boobies, or your money cheerfully refunded in full. 
RCH? 0 D. NORWELL & SON 
“RCH? STEWART & C 
UNION STREET, GLASGOW. Established 1870. | PERTH, SCOTLAND. Boot 
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Beautiful 
Lighting ; 


for Country 
= and 


Town Houses. 


Proper lighting is 
one of the most im- 
— as portant items in the 
satisfactory equip- 
ment of the home. 


One of the many 
designs of Bow!s for 
Eyerest System 
of indirect Lighting. 


Semi indirect 
Lighting with 
Alba Glass Bow!l. 


Our Illuminating Engineering 
Department is organised solely 
to advise on this matter. Their 
experience is freely at your 
service, 


Write for one of our lighting 
experts to call with photographs 
of existing installations and to 
show you the beautiful designs ot 
fittings employed in our Indirect, 
, Semi-indirect and Direct systems 
j of illumination. 


“Alba” THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., Ld., 
phere Lighting. Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Branches in all large Towns. 


SUITED TO 
THE MOST 
SENS/7T/VE 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS, 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
RAVELLERS by the G.E.R. should note the fact tha: much troy 
may be avoided by availing themselves of the facilities , eH 
for booking in advance either at Liverpool Stree; 
G.E.R. West End Ticket and Inquiry Office 
Street, or the various City, West End and 
offices. The Easter arrangements include, in addi i Mad 
fortnightly, and Thursday, Friday or Saturday to Monday or Ty » tie “en 
the East Coast and the Norfolk Broads districts, special excurs 
Thursday, March 2oth, to all the principal stations in the Eastern ( ~ 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, North Eastern District a; tland 
Thursday, March 2oth, in addition to relieving trains, special 1 ill be ren 
from Liverpool Street at 11.52 a.m. to Aldeburgh; at 1.33, , is cr 
to Ipswich, Yarmouth and Lowestoft; at 1.30 p.m. to lj Nor 
Mundesley, Sheringham and Cromer ; at 1.33 and 4.5 p.m. to ( 
and Walton ; at 1.30 and 7.12 p.m. to Felixstowe ; at 4.30 p.n 
end at 4.55 p.m. (special restaurant car express) to Mund: 
and Cromer; at 12.3 (midnight) to Chelmsford, Colches: 
On Good Friday, with certain modifications and additions, th« ‘ 
the same as on Sundays. A special train will be run at 5.5 a. | 
Street to Ipswich, calling at the principal intermediate station 
will also be run on several of the branches in connection wit tr 
to London. On Saturday, March 22nd for the accomme 
detained at business until late in the evening, special midnig SW 
Liverpool Street at 12.20 for Norwich vid Cambridge, and at : r ( 
Ipswich, Yarmouth and Lowestoft vid Colchester, calling 
intermediate stations. Full particulars as to restaurant an 
also return trains on Tuesday, March 25th, may be ol 
Company’s programme of Easter excursions. 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
The Midland Easter programme, may be obtained 
St. Pancras Station, at the Company's City Offices or fron s. 7 
Cook and Son. The Easter excursions from St. Pancras a: 


Offers 
Station. + 
Regen: 


ther booking. 


thes also te, 


commence on Tuesday, March 18th. The first trips are to 1 (tw 
sixteen days) on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. On Thur Mareh 20% 
excursions to Scotland leave St. Pancras at 9.30 p.m. for the N of Scotland 
and ro.o p.m. for Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc. (five, eight or cig! lavs). 7 
eighteen-day tickets are available for return on any day after late of iss 
within the period named. The excursions to English prov towns a 
villages, the Midlands and the North will also be on Thursday h 2 
varying periods. An extension of period will be allowed on thy ‘end t 
and also on the Saturday to Monday tickets. 
THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Excursion, week-end and cheap tickets are announced ‘0 considera 
more than five hundred stations, and among other facilities att: m should be 
specially called to the following cheap trips for periods covering the Easter 


holiday, and in some cases extending for a fortnight or so, for the benefit of thos 
persons who take advantage of the season to spend a long holiday away fret 
London. On Wednesday, March roth, excursions will leave |’addington ! 
the North and South of Ireland, including Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Wate 
ford, Cork, Killarney, Killaloe, Limerick, the beautiful Vale of Ovoca and to! 
Isle of Man, ete. On Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, March roth, 20t 
and 22nd, there will be excursions to Chester, Birkenhead, Liverpool, et 
Thursday, March 2oth, special facilities for travel are offered to towns in Devor 
Cornwall, the West Country generally, the Midlands, Wales, Ireland, Is) 
Man, Channel Islands, etc., and in addition there are numerous day and pet 
excursions on Good Friday, Saturday (March 22nd), Easter Sunday, Monda 
and Tuesday, full particulars of which are contained in the Eastern Excursy 
Programme, obtainable at Great Western stations. 
LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

The London and South Western is running special fast trains to Dever 
Cornwall and the South generally on Thursday, March 2oth, and no fewer te 
fourteen direct expresses will be run to Bournemouth between 120 4 
7.50 p.m. on that day ; also extra trains to Swanage, Southampton, ete., and t 
Isle of Wight. For the convenience of passengers to the West of England 
on Thursday, March 2oth, a special corridor dining-car express will leave Watrrv 
at 7.25 p.m. for Exeter, Bideford, Okehampton, Bude, Padstow, etc. ; ils 
special dining-car train at 5.54 p.m. from Waterloo for Sidmouth, Seaton Lyme 
Regis, etc. On Thursday, March 2oth, and Saturday, 22nd, the usual 25s 
excursion tickets to St. Malo, vid Southampton, and to Cherbourg, 24s. 04 
be issued from Waterloo; also on March roth, 2oth, 21st, 22nd and 24th « 
fare of 25s. to Havre (for Normandy), 23s. 8d. to Rouen and 26s. to !’aris The 
tickets are available for fifteen days or less. 


SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 
The following are some of the S.E. and C.R. excursions: Te Paris © 
a special service, vid Folkestone and Calais, leaving Victoria (5.! and C.R 
at 2.50 p.m. on March 2oth, reaching Paris at 10.50 p.m., also vd Folkestom 


and Boulogne, by the services leaving Charing Cross at tv «4.1 and 2.2 
p-m., on March roth, 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th, and at 10 alm o 
Thursday, March 20th, and by the night mail service | «vine Charine 
Cross at 9 p.m. each evening from March roth to 24th inclu id Dover 
and Calais, returning from Paris at 8.25 a.m. or 2.30 p.l i Boulogn 


or 9.20 p.m. vid Calais any day within fifteen days. A special vice will 


to the French Riviera, vid Folkestone and Calais, leaving V' S. E. am 
C. R.) at 2.50 p.m. on March 20th. Special eight-day ticke 
Amsterdam, The Hague and other Dutch towns, vid © rough al 
Flushing, will be issued from March roth to 24th inclusive urn U oa 
to Tunbridge Wells, St. Leonards, Hastings, Bexhill, Cant pet 
Margate, and other Kentish watering-places will be issued on 2oth, 21st 
22nd and 23rd, available for return on or before March 25th it on ped 
issue. Full particulars of the Continental and home excursion> aa 
for certain return tickets, alteration in train services, et( ven im 
sta 


special Holiday Programme, to be obtained at any of the Cor 
agents. 
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PROS 


2.982) was the sum divided among 
Polics jers by the Scottish Widows’ 
last Septennial Division of 


It is anticipated that the handsome rate of 

Bonus declared at previous Divisions will 
be fully maintained at the forthcoming 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


For the las 2 
of the Sec Widows’ Fund has never fallen HEAD OFFICE: LONDON : 


years the Compound Bonus Rate Write for Bonus Year Prospectus to: ¢ This Society being conducted on the Mutual 


Principle, the Profits belong exclusively to the 


below 34/- per nt. per annum, and for 80 years 9, Se Ante Square, 28, Co hill, EC., ond Members. There are no Shareholders’ dividends 


the rate has © craged within a penny of that 


amount. 


to pay. All Profit Policies issued during 1913 


Edinburgh. 5, Waterloo Place, S.W. will share in the distribution at 31st December next. 


CARTERS SOIL CAPACITY VASES 


flourish without being continually under the gis of the water pot. 


CARTERS UNIVERSAL VASES. 


This Pattern is made in three sizes, viz.:—14in., ISin, and 24 in. in diameter, and is the only vase which adapts itsel 


JAMES CARTER & Co-s 
By Appointmen' to H.M. King George V. RAYNES PARK. S.W. 


Differ from »lt others inasmuch as they contain a bulk of soil sufficient to retain enough moisture in which plants 


Pocke 
Money for 


Don't hoard your old jewellery, = 


== etc.; turn it into cash at Frasers. === 
( | Offer = 


IM) 


Prices { or Silver Trinkets, } sent by 
= Given. | Plate, Jewels, etc, ) return 
R. D. &J. B. Fraser, Goldsmiths, &c. 
Desk 3, Princes St. 
IPSWICH 


TASENS S 
yor IPSWICH 


** There’s not an inch of cotton in a 
mile of Tebia.”’ 


TEVIATWEED 


is the realisation of the deal in 
V Scotch [ weeds, all wool and 
pure wool, Distinguished in 
appearance, exclusive in de- 
sign, comfortable in wear. 
Suitable for all occasions, 
Business, Country, or Pro- 
fessional wear. 
The Trade Mark on every 
suit length protects you. 


to every position in which a vase can be placed. The 14 in. has two interchangeable bases 6in. and 12in. mm height. 
The I8in. and 24in. are alike interchangeable on bases and pedestals 9in., 12in., 24in. and 36in. in height. The photograph 
above illustrates the 24in. vases on the various sized pedestals. 
Prices, ONE GUINEA to FIVE GUINEAS. 
Catalogue of Garden Pottery, Sundial Pedestals and Dials, Bird Baths and Tubs for Shrubs forwarded post free. 


Show Rooms for Garden Pottery:—237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Ask your tailor, or 


Stewart Bros. & Go., 


Ingram Street, Glasgow. 
@ 


for HARD WEAR, 


(20 Sizes in Stock). 


n Bein. ‘eversible they Outwear two Ordinary Carpets. 
e aay C which answer to modern requirements, being Hygienic, Decorative, 
— a ‘pensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not Collect Dust. Send for Patterns, 
erearethe : ABINGDON CORD SQUARES (Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible). 


76 9. 6 11/6 13/6 16/6 19/6 18/6 21/- 246 22/6 25- 
454 4x4h 426 gx7yds. 

286 33/6 29/6 32/- 35/6 42/- 49/6 


The Ideal Skirt for GOLF & OUTDOOR SPORTS 
COPLAND & LYE’S Tailor-made 


‘Caledonian’ 
Skirt Perfect Fit 


Perfect Wear 


Every Lady who loves the Outdoor Life should have one. 


New range f Patterns now ready and sent Post Free, with Self-measure- 
ment Form. This Skirt may be had ina perfectly plain style, or with box 
pleat at back, also with or without patch pocket. When ordering state width 
wanted round foot of Skirt. Made in alarge variety of beautiful Homespun 
Tweeds,in designsand colourings entirely confined to Copland & Lye: also 
in Black, Navy, and Cream Serge. N.B.- Made also in Black, Cream, and 
Coloured Alpaca, Linen, and a variety of Materials suitable for Warm 
Climates. Stock Sizes, waist 25in., length 46, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42in 
211s. Special Sizes, made to measure, 21 3s. Large Sizes from 
27 to Win. waist, 21 Ss. Over 30in. waist, prices on application 
TAILOR-MADE COATS MADE TO MATCH SKIRT:=. 
Estimates on application. CARRIAGE PAID IN BRITAIN. 


GPLANDE |VE 


ege Paid. Also made in all widths for Stairs; Landings, and Passages. 
The Abing:. carpet Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 116, Thames Wharf, 
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DRAINING THE MID-SURREY GOLF COURSE. 

LTHOUGH the Mid-Surrey Golf Club may certainly claim 
in its well-known course in the Old Deer Park at 
Richmond one of the most delightful situations near 
London, it has hitherto suffered somewhat in times of 
flood from being near*the Thames, and the trouble has 
been increased by the fact that, the banks being higher 

than the greens, the water cannot return to the river when it is 
once more normal. Hitherto the flood-water has been removed 
by means of hand-pumps, and last season nearly one hundred 
pounds was spent on this work alone. This year, however, a portable 
petrol-driven centrifugal pump has been obtained from Messrs. 
Merryweather and Sons of Greenwich. It is a two-cylinder petrol 
engine with « direct drive to the pump, the engine being water- 
cooled by circulation from the main pump. It is mounted on a 
four-wheeled carriage and is capable of dealing with from eighteen 
thousand gallons to twenty thousand gallons per hour. By this 
method not only will the pumping be more quickly and efficiently 
performed, but also the new power-driven pump requires scarcely 
any attention when once started, so that, while it does its work, the 
man in charge can devote his time to other operations in connection 
with removing the water. 
EASTER EGGS. 

The days when an Easter Egg was just an egg have quite 
gone by, and this year the designs in bonbons for Easter gifts 
are more daintily fascinating and toothsome than ever, Messrs. 
J. S. Fry and Sons of Bristol scoring a notable success in this direc 
tion. Specially calculated to please a small child is a beautiful 
wagon of plaited straw with a gold framework carrying a huge 
silver-wrapped chocolate egg, while a large chaise drawn by a realistic 
goat contains two eggs. A pretty china model of a child carrying 
a large egg in a basket would be another very suitable gift 
while for grown-ups there are baskets really useful as well as pretty, 
containing eggs, single or in clutches, in moss nests, the most 
pleasing, perhaps, being a dark twig canoe shape with a high handle. 
Nests, gilt and otherwise, and toys of every conceivable shape 
figure largely in the Easter goods. Fish, of course, are well repre- 
sented, but have to share the field nowadays with every other 
beast and bird imaginable, some of them entirely edible, others 
of china, tin or wood, with edible contents. The chicken and the 
egg have got so mixed and appear so constantly together that the 
modern child might be excused for wondering which was the Easter 
symbol, and the eggs pure and simple display a variety of material 


and excellence, although the majority of youngsters s+ 


prefer that both the shell and its contents should be 
Greater importance is attached to the egg when it 
special cup, and in these Messrs. Fry have some pr 
including a Japanese pattern, and another in lustre wa, 
serve the purposes of the common egg long afte: th 
contents have disappeared. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE. 

In these days of quick changes and industria! 
positively comforting to hear of a man who has spent ! 
contentedly in the service of one master. A workn 
Huntley and Palmers’ biscuit factory at Reading, ; 
Viner, has just retired upon a pension from his e; 
sixty-three years’ continuous service. During the 
time Charles has only once been late, and that w 
October 8th, 1860, his clock went wrong! Since that 
however, he has put in half a century of honest wo 
strong and well able to enjoy his deserved rest. Hi 
in the employment of the same firm as head of their bu 
ment, after forty-nine years’ service, and his son 
post. It is a remarkable fact, and one very eloquen’ 
tions of employment at Messrs. Huntley and Paln 
relations with their men, that there are several cases o 
tions of the same family working in different depar 
same time, and, in addition to this, they have near 
men who have worked for them over thirty years, 
and fifty-two who have been there over forty years, 
still on their books who have completed fifty years, {. 
are still in full employment. This must surely be a r 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Our readers who are acquainted with the famou 
and prism binoculars are requested to note that som 
are being offered for sale with the name of F. Busch « 
them. As the association of such a name with pri 
will undoubtedly lead to a misunderstanding, Mess: 
Emil Busch Optical Company, 35, Charles Street, H 
E.C.) wish to warn intending purchasers that any | 
marked are not of their manufacture, and that persons : 
for sale are liable to prosecution. We would advis: 
before purchasing a Busch binocular, to send for th 


in which they will find a large selection of various ty} 
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and, armed with this and our warning, no mistake nec arise. 


The great Spring Holiday is at hand! The first 
rest-holiday of the year. Think what it may mean for 
YOU. Rest, change, recreation—a holiday after months 
of stress and effort. Take a holiday this Easter—at this 
time of year there are no better places in Britain than 


those of the south-west and west, served by G.W.R. 


EXCURSIONS FOR ALL. 


R Fares to Devon, Cornwall and the West Country, Wales, 
Ireland—all parts. Send to-day for 60-page pamphlet of Easter 
Excursion Arrangements, FREE. Write to Supt. of the Line, 
Paddington Station, London, W. (Also at G.W.R. Offices 

and Stations). 


Take an 
EASTER 
Holiday by 


GREAT WESTERN Ry. 


Frank Potter, Gen, Manager. 


' Special excursion arrang:ments are in force for Easter. Cheap J 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


with Sandwiches. 
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